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Toward a More Critical Outlook 


William Hare 
Guest Editor 
Mount Saint Vincent University 


The value of an educational ideal lies in the potential it has to in- 
spire and guide teachers and educators towards their central aims; the 
promise, however, all too often remains unrealized. We have known, 
ever since Socrates awakened us to this insight, that to fail to think 
seriously about the choices we make as citizens or about the decisions 
taken by government is to live a life that is not worth living because 
all-important questions about what is right and just are simply ignored 
Socrates’ insight comes to mind on reading the discussion in this issue of 
Journal of Thought of the teaching of social studies in schools today 

Robert A. Waterson and A. G. Rud make the case that democratic 
bankruptcy threatens if the potential the social studies have for foster- 
ing educational ideals such as critical thought and civic engagement is 
squandered. When the emphasis in schooling increasingly falls on stan- 


dardized curricula, competency tests, and formulaic approaches, we risk 


losing sight of the need to teach in such a way that students develop the 
moral and intellectual virtues that will enable them to make informed 
decisions and exercise good judgment. This article draws attention to 
three thoughtful and stimulating approaches to teaching social studies 
that take seriously the importance of discussion, controversial issues, 
and problem solving, and that require of teachers the very qualities and 
dispositions these programs seek to develop in students 

In a wide-ranging survey of Chinese education from classical times 
to the present day, James Z. Yang and William C. Frick remind us that 
the same ideal of reflective thought appears as early as the work of 
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Confucius in his comment that a person who studies but does not think 
is lost. It is also worth adding, in the same context, Lao Tzu’s observation 
that extensive knowledge is not the same as wisdom. Regrettably, the 
ideal of critical judgment implicit in these philosophical ideas gave way 
to increasingly rigid and illiberal practices in teaching and education in 
China, the worst excesses coming during the Cultural Revolution in the 
1960s and 1970s when political ideology, propaganda, and anti-intellectu- 
alism dominated education at every level. With respect to the educational 
reforms that have been underway in China since the 1980s, the authors 
identify a tension in contemporary Chinese education between fostering 
creativity and independent thought in technical fields of study while at the 
same time imposing constraints in other areas of the curriculum where 
intellectual freedom might lead to political dissent. One is reminded im- 
mediately of John Passmore’s observation in the 1960s that the Soviet 
attempt to restrict innovative thinking to technical areas was breaking 


down. There is nothing mysterious here. Passmore had introduced the 
idea of the critical spirit, as distinct from the possession of critical abil- 
ity, to capture the idea of an attitude or an outlook that a person brings 
to whatever is at issue. Once this spirit is engendered, it is practically 


impossible to confine it arbitrarily to certain approved areas 

The idea of the critical spirit is also relevant when we come to the 
article by Gary W. Houchens and John L. Keedy who focus in particular 
on the efforts of school principals as they endeavor to promote student 
achievement. Their article builds on the pioneering research of Argyris 
and Sch6én in the 1970s which characterized attempts to describe and 
explain the actions and procedures that people follow in addressing 
problems in their professional context as ‘theories of practice.’ Houchens 
and Keedy report on a recent study (by Houchens) examining the ac- 
tion strategies and achievements of four principals as they attempted 
to exercise instructional leadership in their schools. One interesting 
result suggests that principals readily alter their strategies to achieve 
their goals (“single-loop learning”) but are less inclined to question the 
underlying assumptions on which the strategies are based (“double- 
loop learning”). Passmore reminds us, however, that the critical spirit 
acknowledges the possibility that the norms themselves may have to 
be revised, and that a type of performance may simply have to be given 
up altogether rather than being done in a different way. Houchens and 
Keedy have identified a certain lack of critical self-reflection on the part 
of school principals, a finding that leads one to wonder why this might 
be so and what might be done to foster a more critical stance 

We don't take our ideals seriously if we fail to examine the unintended 
consequences of our actions, and one area of contemporary education 
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where critical examination is badly needed concerns so-called high-stakes 
testing that has been introduced with the laudable aim of ensuring that 
all children are being served well by their schools. This issue is the main 
focus of attention in the article by John W. Hunt, Michael Afolayan, 
Marie Byrd-Blake, Martins Fabunmi, Brandt Pryor, and Pereari Aboro 
which looks at the impact on teachers in urban areas of state-level tests 
designed to assess whether or not schools and students are making 
Adequate Yearly Progress (AYP). In a qualitative study of 46 educa 
tors, from elementary through high school, one common concern that 
emerges from these teachers and administrators is the way in which an 
emphasis on testing distorts the curriculum by squeezing out subjects 
and activities not included on the test, and tends to diminish the abil- 
ity of teachers to use their own good judgment to determine individual 
student needs and appropriate pedagogical approaches. Seventy years 
ago, Bertrand Russell reminded us that teachers can only work well if 
they feel themselves to be directed by an inner creative impulse, not 
controlled by an outside authority. Our authors raise a doubt in our 
minds about whether or not Russell's wise advice is being taken to heart 
by educational authorities 

In one of her early essays, Maxine Greene remarks that informed 
encounters with literature may enable us to break with conventional 
thinking, release our imaginative activity, and stimulate us to see 
things differently. Her words make clear why we should be grateful that 
Catherine’s Sedgwick’s Hope Leslie or Early Times in Massachusetts 
takes center stage in the article by Sally McMillan and Connie Wilson 
Anderson. Published in 1827, Sedgwick’s novel was widely read and 
very popular during her lifetime, but by the end of the century the book 
and its author had fallen into near obscurity. In helping us to rediscover 
Sedgwick, our authors present a writer who was able to challenge many 
conventional ideas that constituted the political and moral assump- 
tions of her time. In Sedgwick’s novel, we find an alternative narrative 
involving respect and collaboration across racial boundaries, together 
with a portrait of strong female characters, that resists the dominant 
cultural views of the period. Discovering forgotten voices and neglected 
perspectives can help us to see things differently; and if we can learn, 
in the authors’ words, to read between the lines, Sedgwick may help us 
gain some critical distance on unexamined assumptions and prevailing 
norms in our own day 

It was John Dewey who redirected our attention to the ideal of 
wisdom and good judgment that Socrates, Confucius, and the classi- 
cal philosophers had championed, an ideal that, in different ways, the 


articles in this issue see being neglected or subverted in contemporary 
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education. It is all to the good, therefore, to round out this collection 
of essays with an article devoted to Dewey’s general philosophical 
outlook. Jim Garrison, echoing the distinction between knowledge and 
wisdom, surveys Dewey’s metaphysical ideas, revealing a turning away 
from a quest for ultimate origins, fixed and final ends, and indubitable 
foundations—what Dewey terms an absurd search for an intellectual 
philosopher’s stone. Dewey embraces instead a philosophical outlook 
that emphasizes ongoing experience, endless reconstruction of ideas, 
and the creation of tentative knowledge for human purposes. Dewey’s 
metaphysics and his educational theory merge in the idea of education 
as a continuous reconstruction of experience, a conception that replaces 
the ideal of completion and perfection with one that views education as 
a process of growth that only ends when experience itself ends 

This issue includes a review by Eddah M. Matua-Kombo of a recent 
collection of essays devoted to the complex and controversial topic of 
social justice. The idea of social justice is liable to become little more 
than what Dewey calls a ‘catchword’ unless it is subjected to the kind 
of critical scrutiny the essays that make up this collection provide. A 
critical stance is always difficult because, as Dewey reminds us, reflec- 
tive thought requires going against an inveterate tendency to accept 
ideas at face value; it means being willing to put up with uncertainty, 
confusion, and doubt. However difficult and painful it may be, however, 
its value lies in the fact that the absence of critical reflection leaves us, 
in Dewey’s words, at the mercy of impulse, caprice, and circumstance 

Concluding this issue of the journal, J. D. Sabiston’s piece, a petite 
play, provokes us to think of the multifaceted and, likely, unpredictable 
life and death of the teacher who treasures students, ideas, intelligence. 
creativity, and reflection. The different interpretative lenses ofone’s stu- 


dents and their families, not to mention one’s acquaintances, colleagues, 
and supervisors, may be enough to demoralize all but the strongest of 
educators. For, as T. S. Eliot observed, no one can really know all of 
the unintended consequences of her choices and actions, teaching or 


otherwise. Hence, thinking and choosing carefully, as Socrates urged, 
remains instructive 
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Democratic Bankruptcy: 
Three Programs to Help Prevent It in Our Schools 


Robert A. Waterson 
West Virginia University 
A. G. Rud 


Purdue University 


Introduction 


Are many of America’s public schools advocating an open classroom 
environment to invite students to engage in an expression of their opin 
ions on current issues? Are many of the curriculums used in America’s 
public schools reflective of opportunity for students to research, formu- 
late opinions, recite rationally, and promote deliberation? Are many of 
America’s teachers modeling a democratic practice in their teaching 
to help foster support for democratic values, participation in political 
discussion, and civic engagement? 

We believe that “no” is the answer to these questions though there 
are important exceptions that we discuss in this article. We fear that our 
schools are on the verge of what we call “democratic bankruptcy” or the 
loss of democratic ways of teaching, learning, and deliberation, and we 
argue that emphasis upon programs such as we discuss here can combat 
antidemocratic tendencies in our schools. In social studies classes specifi- 
cally there has long been a call to help students develop into responsible 
citizens of tomorrow’s world. According to Walter Parker “interaction in 
schools can help students enter the social consciousness of puberty and 
develop the habits of thinking and caring necessary for public life” (2005, 
p. 348). Recently John Rossi (2006) has argued that preparing students 
to discuss public issues lies at the core of our democracy 

Peter Cookson (2001, p. 42) suggests that “education is always 
personal, passionate, and difficult—the opposite of training, regimenta- 
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tion, and standardization.” Education is never linear, but creative and 
continuous. The search must begin for ways to incorporate programs 
that are designed to allow students to practice the habits of inquiry, 
fairness, empathy, critical analysis, rule of law. This process can be r¢ 
lated both to American citizenship as well as global citizenship. In this 
article, we shall discuss three such programs that foster these habits 
of inquiry: We the People, Choices for the 21st Century Education, and 
Doors to Diplomacy. We shall show that the roots of these programs are 
in John Dewey’s social philosophy, most clearly stated in his favorite 
book, Democracy and Education (1916 

Educators should be careful about eliminating programs that help 
develop deeper and richer understanding of the principles of our democ 
racy. These programs are at risk of being eliminated when schools try 
to adhere strictly to the requirements of a standardized federal agenda, 
such as the No Child Left Behind Act (NCLB) of 2002. According to 
the Center on Education Policy (2007), since NCLB was instituted in 
2002, 36 percent of surveyed school districts reduced time for teaching 
elementary social studies. That percentage increased to 51 percent in 
districts with “failing schools.” While this relates directly to elementary 
schools, Jeff Passe (2006) notes that this loss of instructional time in the 
social studies at the early stages of a learner's development has a direct 
effect on secondary social studies teaching. Passe further states that it 
is well documented that high-stakes competency tests have influenced 
the quality of social studies education at the secondary level. Teachers 
have begun shifting emphasis from higher-level concepts to lower lev- 
els such as recall and comprehension to reach students who enter the 
secondary social studies classroom “without ever having been exposed 
to most of its basic concepts and skills” (p. 189) 

Social studies at the lower level have long been referred to as the 
‘bump,’ or superfluous subject in the elementary grades, but it is now 
“disappearing from the school day” (Passe, p. 189). Sam Wineburg (2006) 
echoes this finding, bringing to our attention that “during a time of cri- 
sis social studies can be expendable” (p. 402). James Lick High School 
in San Jose, California, eliminated social studies from the ninth grade 
curriculum, citing the need to acquire more time to learn and practice 
reading and writing. Wineburg (2006) further discusses the rationale for 
another decision to eliminate social studies for middle and high school 
students in Salinas (California) Union High School District, as being 
the result of administrators concluding that “social studies is not the 


right venue for working on and strengthening students’ reading skills”(p 


102). While Wineburg and Passe bring different perspectives regarding 
the current plight of the social studies crisis, the message is the same 
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The weakened state of elementary social studies is also contributing 
to the problems in secondary social studies (Passe, 2006). Many teachers 
and administrators are taking the challenge by changing their curriculum 
goals and paths (Wineburg, 2006). According to Gayle Y. Thieman, the 
president of the National Council for the Social Studies, principals should 
understand that interdisciplinary curricula which include technology-rich 
learning experiences will do more to improve students’ test scores than 
drill and practice. She notes schools using such curricula at Lake Oswego 
(Oregon) School District and Southeast Island (Alaska) School District 
which boast SMARTboard and wireless technology. Thieman further 
states “We have to teach our kids technological literacy skills, and for 
that our kids have to have access” (cited in Zamosky, 2008, p. 1) 

We should be mindful to examine curriculum changes to better 
prepare our students for the most important job they will have, that 
of being a citizen. Parker (2005) argues that the ability to deliberate is 
“probably the most important foundation of democratic citizenship” (p 
71). While certain skills such as fair play, cooperation, problem-solv- 
ing, and the awareness and practice of ethics are also very important, 
it is the ability to deliberate that seems most essential for a democratic 
citizen. Therefore, educators and policy-makers would benefit children 
(learners) by remembering there is value in the uniqueness each of us 
brings to democratic deliberation. Jean Jacques Rousseau said: “Each 
individual is born with a distinctive temperament... We indiscriminately 
employ children of different bents on the same exercises; their education 
destroys the special bent and leaves a dull uniformity. Therefore after 
we have wasted our efforts in stunting the true gifts ofnature we see the 
short-lived and illusory brilliance we have substituted die away, while 
the natural abilities we have crushed do not revive” (Rousseau, cited in 
Dewey, 1916, p. 116). There is a real threat in losing this value 

All stakeholders in the education of our American youth would be 
wise to make sure we do not “stunt the true gifts of nature” through the 
goal of uniformity. It may offer some rigor, but most certainly will bring 
greater restriction to the exploring and wondering minds of our youth 
and to the richness of the dialogue that is part of a vibrant democracy 
Of equal concern is what happens to the individual and his/her unique 
learning style and temperament. Taking the individual out of any own- 
ership of his or her direction inherently accepts that all are the same, 
that each to his or her own destiny can achieve at equal levels and with 
equal enthusiasm. This begs for purposeful questioning of the educa 
tional aim in our democracy. Standardizing people to conform to norms 
neither invites creativity or originality, but suggests we should all be 
judged according to a rule of conformity. Educational leaders need to be 
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careful they do not just accept this rule without seeking new ideas and 
new approaches which can coexist with change in a fluid state, focused 
on sensitivity to multiple possibilities of teaching and learning 

The prospect of teaching today under these rigors of restriction 
seems to imply one system, one discipline, one subject, and one style. If 
the restrictions of standardized curriculum and mandated testing are 
too severe, democratic modes of teaching could be in jeopardy and may 
even disappear, as documented earlier. These modes at the secondary 
level may be unable to survive as teachers become more rigid, fearful to 
be innovative or creative; solely focused on the basics, similar to their 
elementary counterparts (Passe, 2006) 

The social studies discipline seems most likely to cut the broadest 
swath across the curriculum and has long been recognized as being 
able to connect with other subjects, representing a network of trans- 
disciplinary interconnections. For instance, the teaching of the history 
of the Manhattan Project could easily be incorporated into the physics 
lab, or the journalism class, as well as government/civics. A rich descrip- 
tion of the creators of the Manhattan Project would reveal an accurate 
portrait of decision-makers, victims, and international implications of 
a decision. This cross curriculum experience would seem to be impera- 
tive for students to gain a deep and vital understanding of interactive 
responsibilities of a free and open society. Using programs we discuss 
below and others like them afford the learner greater opportunity to 
participate in a forum that best models our historical heritage of free and 
open citizen participation. If students know their findings and opinions 
are held in high esteem through this process they may become more 
active learners, while improving the skills which Wineburg (2006) calls 
for: reading, writing, recitation, and interpretation 


The “We the People” Program 


“We the People” is a project developed by the Center for Civic Edu- 
cation in 1987 and funded by the U.S. Department of Education under 
the Commission on the Bicentennial of the United States Constitution 
While judging a “We the People” showcase competition for elementary 
students, the first author became aware once again of the power of in- 
teractive discussion on topics of government and citizenship. When fifth 
graders had finished their prepared statement for this mock congres- 
sional hearing, he realized what separated them from others: they had 
spent time in purposeful conversation, discussing issues of a divided 
authority, concepts of limited government, and federalism 

Their questions were more important, however. One young man 
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stated after admitting that the Supreme Court had final authority 
regarding disputes between state and federal governments: “I’m just 
not sure nine people should have that kind of power.” A young woman 
asked, immediately after discussing the phrase all men are created equal, 
“Why did it take so long to give all people equal rights?” Another young 
woman privately predicted: “If the next president should be a woman, 
we will have fewer problems.” 

These thoughts might be represented by questions, predictions, and 
clarifications, developed and expressed by respectful discourse even when 
disagreement is prevalent among their peers. It is vital that students 
be able to express their opinions and yet remain open to rebuttal that 
may present opposing views (Martinson, 2005). This willingness to listen 
to oppositional positions should not be construed to be a weakness but 
rather an opportunity for both individuals and society to benefit. Dialogue 
with those who disagree will force students to defend their ideas from a 
genuine intellectual and rational framework. This represents to many 
social studies educators and educational philosophers a fundamental 
and important approach to the teaching of democracy and the essence 
of civic education 

We can trace this emphasis upon discussion and debate back to 
what John Dewey saw as a necessary aspect of democracy, namely 
communication. Dewey (1916, p. 87) stated: “A democracy is more than 
a form of government; it is primarily a mode of associated living, of 
conjoint communicated experience.” If we accept this emphasis on the 
social dimension of democracy this means that a special responsibility 
befalls democratic citizens: thinking through the implications of our ac- 
tions for others before engaging in them. To ignite students to explore 
these ideals regarding the role of the citizen in American democracy, 
teachers should use programs like “We the People,” which will provide 
“conversation sparks” that can lead to dynamic interaction in the social 
studies classroom (Moran & Carson, 2003) 

The essence of this interaction can be seen in the culminating ac- 
tivity of “We the People.” There student participants hold a simulated 
congressional hearing. Having been involved as an instructor and a 
judge, the first author has seen this program transform whole classes 
into vibrant debating teams, which demonstrate scholarly research 
habits and collaboratively present statements of their findings before a 
panel of community representatives acting as congressional committee 
members. The panel frequently includes judges, lawyers, community 
leaders, former teachers, and professors 

The hearing is an open forum that often brings parents, friends, and 
the community at large into a rare unity of both encouragement and 
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learning. The team(referred to as “experts”) present an opening statement 
they have prepared on one of the five main themes provided prior to the 
competition, and then they are often questioned and probed by the panel 
While the format provides students with an opportunity to demonstrate 
their knowledge and depth of understanding of guiding constitutional 
principles, teachers are given equal time for proper assessment 

The “We the People” activity emphasizes the importance of providing 
arich and inviting environment for exploring in education, fundamental 
to the development of principles for democracy. Discourse, discussion, 
and dialogue with open-ended questions often provide a variety of pos 
sible answers. Students and teachers can consider the possibility that 
perhaps there is no one absolute right or wrong response, which is 
vital preparation for democratic living. This is what Dewey meant by 
“conjoint, communicated experience.” It is that linguistic and concep- 
tual space created by varied and perhaps conflicting ideas that gives 
vitality to a community. The type of activity design in “We the People” 
allows students to see the give and take of democratic action and this 
demonstrates that “human knowing is provisional, incomplete, and 
probabilistic. We rarely act with the absolute security that our choices 
are the absolutely appropriate ones” (Boisvert 1998, p. 16) 

The text material in “We the People” provides a vivid and thorough 
understanding of the principles which support our way of governing 
Former Chief Justice of the Supreme Court Warren E. Burger served 
as the chair of the commission and stated 


Many Americans have but a slight understanding of the Constitution, 
the Bill of Rights, and the later amendments to which we pledge our 
allegiance. The lessons in this book are designed to give you, the next 
generation of American citizens, an understanding of the background, 
creation, and subsequent history of the unique system of government 
brought into being by our Constitution. At the same time, it will help you 
understand the principles and ideals that underlie and give meaning to 
the Constitution, a system of government by those governed. (Center for 
Civic Education, 2003 


This program also allows one to think as an individual while rec- 
ognizing the value of his/her decisions on a greater society. We see this 
process enacted in another program, called “Choices forthe 21st Century 
Education” program, which we shall now discuss in more depth as we 
pay more attention to the specifically deliberative processes fostered by 
these programs 
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The “Choices for the 21st Century Education” Program 


While the “We the People” program supports the kind of active and 
interactive learning necessary for a vibrant democracy, other programs 
embed problem solving in a curriculum. Some believe it should also be 
the mission of schools to encourage recognition of the real world into 
curriculum choices. By incorporating students’ own knowledge of their 
world into the school, this might provide greater opportunity for engag 
ing in relevant problem solving. In a global society where technology has 
brought cultures together as never before it would seem appropriate to 
utilize a curriculum designed for greater inquiry, research, thoughtful- 
ness, and respectful dialogue. Rossi (2006) reminds us that evidence 
abounds to support the claim that the “discussion of public issues lies 
at the core of democracy” (p. 112) and yet the task is not an easy one 
It demands proper teacher preparation and a practiced talent to help 
all students develop the skills and confidence to carry out a reasonable, 
sober, intelligent rationale for selecting their respective positions on a 
particular public issue. We suggest that the following program and the 
others described in this paper offer some hope for critical deliberation 
while providing abundant opportunities for specific skill development 
such as reading comprehension 

The “Choices for the 21st Century Education” (2007) program is part 
of the Watson Institute for International Studies at Brown University 
The institute develops curricula on current and historical international 
issues, offers workshops, institutes, and in-service programs for high 
school teachers, and sponsors student programs that link the classroom 
with the world beyond. The program presents a curriculum challenge, 
where students must defend their various positions on controversial 
issues, while recognizing a world where the participants have to gauge 
carefully the consequences of their actions 

The focus of each unit is a designed framework to offer alternative 
policies or options in order to challenge students to consider multiple 
perspectives and to think critically. According to Rossi (2006), “Discuss- 
ing these questions allows teachers to model and students to practice 
higher-order thinking skills such as making decisions from an array 
of opinions, using reasoning to justify positions on an issue, and using 
evidence to support reasoning” (p. 113). Whether the issues are current 
such as Sudan, or reflect a historical turning point such as the Cuban 
Missile Crisis, the options presented are supported with primary docu- 
ments and materials that reflect the time and place of such events. All 
unit studies end with a culminating lesson that asks students to pon- 
der the importance of the turning point to current problems facing us 
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today. It is the last lesson that perhaps pushes students and teachers 
to experience the reality of a more integrated and global society than 
ever before. It brings about the realization that whatever policies and 
habits that are designed and supported, one might want to weigh the 
consequences of their decisions very carefully and fully examine all op- 
tions before taking action 

As one Indiana social studies teacher stated to the first author, “I 
like the Choices curriculum because if used properly students have a 
very solid and well- researched base from which to explore the topic.” 
Another secondary social studies teacher from Indiana added: “The 
Choices program offers teachers a great deal of freedom, you can begin 
at different places in the curriculum, utilize it several different ways, 
and all students regardless of their ability level can relate to the themes 
being studied. The curriculum also allows for teachers to use it as 
supplemental or it can stand by itself” (Waterson, 2007, p. 93). Clearly 
some social studies teachers use this program as a curriculum choice 
to help challenge students to think about public issues while being 
supplemented by substantial research 

Regardless of how the Choices Program is utilized, educators can ap- 
preciate that it reflects our civic responsibility to share ideals of a ‘connected 
society’ where democracy really means working toward an individual's 
potential, but with the recognition that anything you do will have an ef- 
fect on your fellow human beings. To avoid discussions about such public 
issues denies students the essential skills needed to develop and arrive 
at an answer (Rossi, 2006). As Stephen Fishman and Lucille McCarthy 
state in regard to Deweyan pedagogy, “It is a world in which their status 
as participants cannot be abrogated” (1998, p. 25). This world of connection 
and responsibility is vital, and leads us to discuss another program that in 
several ways complements the two programs already discussed 


The “Doors to Diplomacy” Program 


In the wake of the tragic events of September 11, 2001, the need for 
international awareness, understanding, and cross-cultural sensitivity 
became more critical than ever. The world is a more complex and intercon- 
nected entity which requires knowledge of international relations. The 
study of international relations is also exciting and relevant to students 
and teachers alike. Today’s world not only offers new challenges never 
encountered before, but also new opportunities. As former Secretary of 
State Colin Powell stated on August 15, 2003, “People to people diplo- 
macy, created through international education and exchanges, is critical 
to our national interests.” 
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Teachers and students would do well to move toward curriculum 
programs and methods that are designed to expand knowledge of world 
affairs by bringing to light opportunities which lie beyond the scope of 
the traditional social studies methodology and our local educational 
domain. One such program that the first author participated in during 
the 2002-2003 school year is the “Doors to Diplomacy” educational chal- 
lenge. The U.S. Department of State sponsors this challenge to encourage 
middle school and high school students around the world to produce web 
projects that teach others about the importance of international affairs 
and diplomacy. There are four components to the challenge: collaborative 
web project, project narrative, peer review process, and awards (Doors 
to Diplomacy International Competition) 

The Doors to Diplomacy program was designed to allow five to seven 
students to form a team for the purpose of teaching others about the im- 
portance of international affairs and diplomacy. This contest encourages 
students and educators to join together to build high-quality, education 
web sites on a variety of topics and share them as learning tools to mil- 
lions of people around the globe. The team must record and share their 
experiences by writing and posting a narrative that will be viewed along 
with the entire web site by peer teams from other countries. After the 
initial evaluation by three other teams, the finalists are evaluated by 
education and government professionals. The final selection is made by 
a State Department official in the Bureau of Public Affairs. The winning 
project is linked to the State Department’s youth site. As winners of the 
Doors to Diplomacy Award, each student team member receives a $2,000 
scholarship and the winning coaches’ school receives a $500 award. In 
addition, the entire team of students and their coaches are invited to 
Washington DC to receive a private tour of the State Department facili- 
ties, meet key officials, and participate in a special award presentation, 
as well as presenting a brief message to invited press, educators, and 
government officials 

The competition is sponsored by the U.S. State Department and the 
Global SchoolNet Foundation (GSN). Founded in 1984 by teachers who 
believed in a connected world that students need a global perspective, 
GSN brings together youth from 194 countries to explore community, 
cultural and scientific issues that prepare them for the workforce and 
help them to become responsible and literate global citizens. GSN’s free 
membership program provides project-based learning support materials, 
resources, activities, lessons and special offers from GSN partners 

“The idea of the contest is to engage and interest the younger gen- 
eration in international issues,” said Janice Clark, a State Department 
public affairs specialist and one of the contest judges. “While they may 
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have some understanding of the world, it won’t be the same as when 
they pick a topic and do the research.” Clark said the contest is Internet 
based because “this generation is very familiar with it and interested 
in it. We thought it was the way to go instead of, say, an essay contest 
like my generation would have done” (USINFO 

3eyond the competition this challenge requires original writing, 
research ideas supported by citation of sources, and information that is 
beneficial to visitors of the web site. While the web site has to be pub 
lished in English, it can be constructed to appear in multiple languages 
One of the things the first author especially enjoyed was when his team 
of five students developed “History of Foreign Relations” the inaugural 
winner of this international! competition. These students then assumed 
responsibility to take what was learned and move to the local community 
to teach others. The most impacting lesson the students learned wi 
that global learning can broaden the perspectives of not only students 
and teachers of this project, but also whole communities. That should 
be one of the goals of education 


Dare We Not Model Democratic Principles? 


In considering the educational value of these programs, we have be 
come aware that a danger for a society that refuses to re-define itself and 
to re-examine its past is that growth and development become stagnant 
Educators need to continue to re-think and re-evaluate long-standing 
beliefs, not only for their students, but also for themselves. Teachers as 
scholars should be a model followed in the light of self-reflection, which 
will empower both teachers and students alike (Kincheloe, 2004, p. 19) 
There is no fixed terminus at which point one can claim to be a com- 
pleted or finished self. The affair, which is our life, is never completed 
There can always be more development and awareness summarized by 
the term growth. That is why Dewey and other progressive educators 
believed that education is never ending, that the goal or terminus of 
education is simply more education, more learning 

Without freedom to pursue active engaging curriculums that invite 
critical thinking and inquiry, teachers will experience limited ability to 
explore and create opportunities for free-flowing discourse. Such programs 
as the “We the People,” “Choices for the 21st Century Education,” and 
“Doors to Diplomacy” represent these ideals in that they engage the 
student in problem-solving with real life considerations, allowing for 
multiple conclusions that are fluid and change with the context of the 
times. They also draw truth from historical research, and findings that 
are analyzed and presented through public conversation in deliberate 
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dialogue and debate. In every “We the People” session the first author 
has witnessed it becomes apparent that children learn quickly about 
social injustice and government policies that may illustrate a conflict- 
ing story of American history. Students often have questions regarding 
fundamental ideas about our heritage. Specifically, they ponder about 
how the constitution is founded on perfect principles, but we as a people 
have fallen short of that perfection 


Democratic Bankruptcy? 


Our American constitutional founders understood the possibility of 
abuses of power. Jefferson believed that education of the people would 
help correct these shortcomings. We argue this today, stating that 
there must be room in the curriculum to allow for greater intellectual 
imagination and creativity. In citizenship development, such is needed to 
avoid what Passe (2006) declared as “students who are poorly prepared 
for secondary school, grievously unprepared for university courses in 
social sciences, and overwhelmed by the responsibilities of democratic 
citizenship” (p. 190). If these issues are not addressed quickly we may 
witness a generation of students in America who experience what can 
be called democratic bankruptcy 

Democratic bankruptcy is characterized by the absence of democratic 
ideals in teaching and learning. Students should have some input into 
their learning, such as being allowed periodically to choose topics or 
themes for study within given parameters established by their teachers, 
which is in line with Dewey’s belief in the value of a guiding teacher 
Allowing such student input might better assist students in developing 
the ability to critically think and make informed decisions, which argu- 
ably are foundational to the growth and development of a more effective 
democratic citizen. To help facilitate the process of a more effective 
democratic citizen, teachers should also be able to model deliberation, 
especially when issues are abstract, controversial, or complex 

The acceptance of guided student input, and teachers modeling 
deliberation, may help produce more prepared learners who can be- 
come better global citizens and relate to a global society. This requires 
a learning environment where free exchange and debate of ideas can 
occur, not just a repetitive exercise for rote memorization. Developing 
habits of respect for one another takes practice in the acceptance of 
disagreement for the search of truth to occur, which suggests a more 
democratic approach 

To avoid democratic bankruptcy for our youth, we must ask our- 
selves as educators whether the motivation of the educator today is to 
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teach children how to think, how to reason, and how to deliberate. The 
programs that we have discussed actively work toward these goals. We 
must interrogate our teaching and our curriculum to see whether we are 
simply processing children as future consumers and workers. While we 
acknowledge the significance of education for productive work in society, 
and the importance of modeling the wise use of economic resources, there 
lurks danger with excessive emphasis upon such work for economic gain 
for the health of a democratic state 

In a democracy the people hold the power elite accountable, not 
allowing ‘insulation’ from the problems of the masses. This process 
becomes more than a debate over educational policies and methods; 
it is fundamentally an issue of the ethical ideals of democracy. Dewey 
believed teachers should teach children how to think scientifically, em- 
phasizing inquiry and reason. “Scientific judgment, he argued, was not 
an esoteric technique but a refinement of everyday reflection, and the 
native and unspoiled attitude of childhood, marked by ardent curiosity, 
fertile imagination, and love of experimental inquiry, is near, very near, 
to the attitude of the scientific mind” (Westbrook, 1991, p. 169) 

Dewey stressed that “without initiation into the scientific spirit one is 
not in possession of the best tools which humanity has so far devised for 
effectively directed reflection” (Dewey, 1916, p. 197). Learning to think 
scientifically is important because scientific intelligence is a resource 
essential to effective freedom (Westbrook, 1991). Dewey believed many 
some virtues, such as free inquiry and diverse opinion, were necessary 
for a democratic society and polity 


“Laboratories of Knowledge-Making” 


To the practitioner today, Dewey’s ideal of scientific thinking exem- 
plified a social group in which intelligence was “socialized,” and thus 
schools should organize themselves as, in part, little scientific learning 
communities. “Children should be engaged in ongoing experimentation, 
communication, and self-criticism, constituting themselves as a youthful 
commonwealth of cooperative inquiry” (Westbrook, 1991, p. 170). Three 
key findings in the current research of Donovan and Bransford (2005) 
reflect Dewey's ideals of the scientific mind. How Students Learn is directly 
related to the importance of student’s preconceptions and emphasizes 
the importance of providing students with conceptual structures and 
tools with which to organize and manipulate (relate) factual knowledge 
The volume also notes the importance of metacognitive approaches that 
enable students to reflect on and control their own learning 

If we refer back to the questions our fifth graders postulated during 
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the “We the People” showcase, these principles of learning are easy to 
view through their words. All students come with preconceived notions 
and thoughts, and it is imperative to build upon those even if they are 
not sophisticated or polished. Some believe ifstudent voices are not heard 
it can be very detrimental to their development as democratic citizens 
It only takes one comment from a teacher such as: “No, that is not the 
way it happened” to diminish even the most intrigued and motivated 
student. Building the foundation for students to think as historians 
and to search for the “mysteries” of history will bring both interest and 
enthusiasm for their findings (Barr, Barth, and Shermis 1978) 


Modeling Change in Curriculum Design and Pedagogy 


For this process to be even remotely effective all must be allowed to 
participate and be agreeable to the purpose and benefit from this open 
process, and of course be willing to adjust some of the rules of standard 
ization. Simply put, teachers may benefit from employing the ideals of 
what Bennis and Thomas (2002) call “neoteny.” Neoteny is the trait that 
allows people to adjust to change and circumstances by willingness to 
learn and in some cases relearn 

One of the key points for students to be able to learn ideals of de- 
mocracy relates to teachers’ pedagogical disposition. To invite students 
to inquire through conversation about the issues of history, educators 
must view themselves as more than managers creating human beings 
modeled after machines. In this context the conduct of a master teacher 
will encourage opportunities for interesting and honest work. They will be 
open to occasions that arise for meaningful conversations about history, 
democracy, and life in general. For example, the point of learning history 
is that students can make sense of the past, and in doing so know some 
historical content. But understanding the discipline allows more serious 
engagement (deliberate conversation) with the substantive history students 
study, and enables them to do things with their historical knowledge. The 
understanding of history is complex and demands reflection. To acquire 
significant understanding students need to think about what they are 
doing and the extent to which they understand their findings 

This kind of thinking is precisely what the third principle of How 
Students Learn implies: a better understanding ofdemocracy in America 
Building ideas that can be used effectively is a challenge that requires 
constant review and rethinking on the part of both student and teacher 
(Donovan & Bransford 2005, p. 40-46). This implies an on-going fair and 
open dialogue between pupil and teacher 
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Conclusion 


To engage students who want to explore and investigate issues of 
controversy it is vital to teach and develop intellectual operations used 
by historians that all school children should acquire. Thirty years ago, a 
pathbreaking book on social studies stated: “Teaching the mode of inquiry 
of history and the social studies lies at the heart of the new social studies” 
(Barr, Barth, & Shermis 1978, p. 68). History by nature is controversial 
because it provides a way for society to define itself and move to what 
it wants to be. The many culture wars, although fraught with emotion, 
offer an opportunity to debate with historians and history teachers how 
history is written, how research has changed in recent decades, and how 
this whole process is an example of democracy at work 

Perhaps what American students need to explore is the ideal of ‘effec- 
tive freedom,’ the actual ability to carry out acourse of action. It signifies 
the “power to frame purposes, to judge wisely, to evaluate desires by the 
consequences which will result from action upon them; power to select 
and order means to carry chosen ends into operation” (Dewey, 1938, p 
61). If so, this type of democratic thought is missing from our schools, 
our workplace, and our society in general. Total harmony is not the goal, 
but to hold to what we have in common, even in disagreement, is to think 
more democratically, to teach more democratically, and perhaps to become 
more democratic. Avoidance of democratic bankruptcy through active 
engagement is typified by the programs discussed. This should be the 


goal of America’s public school system if we are to continue as a society 


that honors opposing viewpoints and a vitality of public deliberation 
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Introduction 


For thousands of years China has kept itself a closed, isolated, and 
mysterious country with respect to its culture, education, and economy 
The world knew nothing more than a vague impression of its traditional 
imperial system and notorious communist dictatorial structure. After 
Deng Xiaoping’s 1978 reformation, China started to open its doors to 
Western influence and American ideas. The economic and cultural export 
from Western countries together with a willingness of citizens to reform 
the Chinese government has resulted in the current economic expansion 
and prosperity of China. China has become, without dispute, one of the 
economic super-powers based upon its population, geographic size, and 
gross domestic product (GDP). The 2008 Summer Olympics in Beijing 
attests to China’s ever increasing openness, economic expansion, and 
national pride. Increasingly, China makes its presence known on the 
stage of international affairs for its own benefit. It is clear at this point 
that the Chinese economic system has changed to a mixed social-market 
economy instead of purely a command economy; yet at the same time 
the Chinese government is still a communist dictatorial government 

In this mixed or hybrid economic-political system, where does Chi- 
nese education stand? How do we predict the direction of the Chinese 
education system? Will national education fix itself within a Chinese 
traditional education agenda; move toward a Western or principally 
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US culturally-influenced system; or remain under the communist 
government's umbrella of control and surveillance? 

This article analyzes both past and contemporary Chinese education, 
walks us through the Chinese education pathway, and tries to determine 
and anticipate the direction of the current Chinese education system 
Our logic and argument are derived from historical aspects of Chinese 
education, the contemporary political atmosphere, educational philoso- 
phy, and curricular and leadership studies in education. Leadership, as 
we define it here, is “everything that consciously seeks to accomplish 
educational projects” and their varied ends, either aesthetically, eco 
nomically or ideologically (Hodgkinson, 1991, p. 17). The questions we 
seek to answer are: Will the leadership of Chinese education follow in 
the footsteps of Western countries, and particularly America (U.S.), in 
purpose, organization, policy and practice? What can or should be done 
to assist in this matter? 


Chinese Education of the Distant and Recent Past 


Confucius’ Impact on Chinese Education 

In Chinese traditional values, “Wan ban jie Xia pin, Wei you du shu 
gao” means that educated people are above every other human being 
in social standing. In the Song Dynasty of China, the Emperor Zheng 
Zong wrote a famous poem called “The Exhortation of Study” in order to 
encourage Chinese people to achieve self-actualization through studying 
hard. The poem mentions, “There are golden houses in books; there are 
pretty girls in books; there are myriads of grain in books; and there are 
crowds of horses and carriages in books.” Therefore, in ancient China, 
even the poor could appreciate the value of education. For thousands of 
years, education was almost the only way in which people could climb 
to the elite classes 


What is Traditional Chinese Education and Why Is It Influential? 

China has a long history of being an emperor-run country. Before 
the first unification of the entire country in BC 221, China was in an 
era of warring states that fought for power over each other—it was a 
time of great chaos. Among the different philosophers who flourished 
during this era, Confucius (551-479 BC) was the most influential. One 
of his codes was “Jun Jun, Chen Chen, fu fu, zi zi.” Actually, this was 
his societal organization code meaning: “the ruler rules as he should; 
the minister manages as he should; the father acts as he should; and 
the son behaves as he should” (Waley, 1996, p. 59). According to Fair- 
bank & Goldman (2006), Confucius thought “if everyone performs his 
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own role, then the social order would be sustained” (p. 51). Confucius’ 
other code was about proper behavior and a moral standard—“li” for ac 
ceptable conduct for a superior class to rule the country, “yi” for loyalty 
from subordinates, “lian” for no corruption, and “chi” for awareness of 
shame. His philosophy and thought is mostly regarding how to rule, 
how to keep order, and how to behave in order to be a moral person 

Confucius’ teaching supported a class hierarchy and made clear 
distinctions between members of society. Therefore, his philosophy and 
thought was regarded as the doctrine for the ruling class for thousands 
of years. Only scholars or educated people who subscribed to Confucius’ 
philosophy and standards could serve as the ruling class or civil offi- 
cials. Although Confucius put his priorities in the order of proper ritual 
first, humaneness second, and learning third; he and Mencius (370-290 
BC)—another Confucius-like philosopher—claimed that all human be- 
ings are born with a good nature and all can be led to the right path 
through education, especially if they worked hard enough 

As an education master, Confucius practiced learning and teach 
ing as a way to knowledge, a constructive strategy which he described 
as: “a student, who studies but does not think, is lost; a student, who 
thinks but does not study, is in great danger” (Waley, The Analects, p 
19). This maxim emphasized that there was a deep interaction between 
study and thinking. In Confucius’ view, study involves active thinking 
rather than the passive acceptance of knowledge; and in turn, positive 
thinking is a beneficial way to improve a student’s study. It is said that 
Confucius had three thousands students, and his philosophy was carried 
on by his devoted disciples generation after generation 

Since the Han dynasty, Confucianismhad been acclaimed by emperors 
and scholars as a secular religion. In the Tang dynasty, the kingdom’s 
founders established a civil service examination system (keju) based on 
Confucius’ philosophy. Regardless of social status (rich or poor), only 
scholars or educated people who passed official examinations could serve 
for the ruling class as civil officials. However, only a minority of scholars 
were able to pass the examination the first time they took it. Innumer- 
able scholars and educated people devoted their lives to pursuing the 
civil service examination. The examination system produced a scholar- 
official class in China. The traditional Chinese elite level consisted of 
scholar-officials. The Scholar-officials dominated traditional Chinese 
politics and culture for thousands of years. “The examination was thus 
an organic component of a total social system, serving a multiplicity of 
interests, including many shared by the state and the [cultural] elite” 
(Thomas, 2005, p.75) 


In addition, the examination system enforced the Chinese tradi 
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tion of private schools that Confucius created. In order to deal with the 
examination, a large number of private schools (si shu) and academic 
schools (shu yuan) existed in Chinese rural areas and cities. Based on 
Confucius’ philosophy that “I instruct regardless of kind” (Palmer, 2001, 
p.2), most scholars who desired to pass the examination were taught 
by classic tutors in private academic schools. The Confucius-Mencius 
idea that human beings are born with a good nature and that all can be 
educated made the ordinary people and even the poor have a dream for 
a better life based on the values of these philosophical teachings. This is 
a traditional Chinese education based on a traditional Chinese culture 


John Dewey’s Impact on Chinese Education 

The curriculum of ancient or traditional Chinese education was 
mostly based in the liberal arts focusing on Confucius’ philosophy and 
thought in addition to some poetry and literature. Mathematics, science, 
physical arts, and technical skills were either not considered as legitimate 
curricular topics for formal education, an outside or different activity 
from strictly defined formal education, or forbidden from consideration 
as avalid part of formal education. Students studied and learned about 
Confucius orneo-Confucian teachings, wrote compositions with rigid style, 
and took the civil service examination only for the purpose of securing 
positions as government officials. Science and technology were never 
formally studied or encouraged. Confucian and neo-Confucian (li xue) 
teachings became rigid doctrines so that everyone proceeding afterward 
had to follow and obey. No one could surpass this rigidity 

Buddhism within the Sui-Tang Dynasties, and Christianity in later 
stages of imperial China, were, once in a while, imported to China, but 
these teachings never became dominant. After the Tang Dynasty, China 
no longer had the flourishing or diversity of philosophy and expanded 
liberal studies. China’s focus became more and more inward. A strong 
imperial country gradually declined. More significantly, Chinese culture 
and tradition isolated the Chinese nation from the outside world so that 
China became increasingly narrow-minded and self-centered. The Chi- 
nese Empire lagged behind the Western world in ideology, creativity, 
and international perspective. For instance, in 1644, the Manchurian 
troops took over all of China; while simultaneously the British were 


struggling to confine the monarchy’s power and to establish capital- 


ism. In 1764, James Hargreaves’s “Spinning Jenny” revoluticnized 
the textile industry. By contrast, Chinese under the Manchurie Qing 
Dynasty were blindly drunk with traditional Chinese culture and the 
physical/geographic boundaries ofthe country. Finally, in 1842, the Qing 
Dynasty was defeated by British troops in the First Opium War. This 
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encounter provides evidence that China was slow to develop compared 
to the industrial countries of Europe 

The ending of the imperial era was accompanied by Chinese edu 
cation reform. For a long period of time Chinese education had served 
the purpose of stabilizing the ruling power, not for the advancement of 
humanity in general and not for a democratic citizen’s well-being. This 
elitist concept of stabilizing the ruling power began to be challenged 
Since 1842, when the Qing Dynasty was defeated by the British troops, 
China was forced to open its door to the outside world. Therefore, the 
establishment of treaty ports in China was accompanied by an inflow of 
Western culture and technology. The dominance of Confucius’ philosophy 
in China was undermined by Western invasions and domestic rebellions 
The Scholar-official class was not capable of responding to international 
conflicts and China’s internal unrest. In 1905, the civil service examina- 
tion was abolished. Chinese scholars were sent to American or Europe 


Western civilization was gradually imported to an isolated country, 


and arguably the most important impact on Chinese education thought 
during this period came from John Dewey 

In 1919, Dewey and his wife visited China in response to an invitation 
fromsome of his former Chinese students at Columbia University. When 
Dewey went north to Beijing, he accidentally witnessed the outbreak of 
a student demonstration called the May Fourth movement marking an 
upsurge of Chinese nationalism and a reevaluation of Chinese cultural 
institutions, such as Confucianism. Dewey realized that China was in 
a period of great transition. He was immediately fascinated by China 
and the idea of establishing the first republic government in Chinese 
history. Thus, he extended his brief visit to a year and afterwards he 
accepted a visiting professorship at National Peking University. He 
lectured in China for more than two years and made trips throughout the 
country. Dewey’s lectures covered education, democracy, and political 
thought. His pragmatism and experimental methods emphasized the 
importance of a modern scientific understanding of human and social 
interaction (Keenan, 1977). The main competitors to Dewey’s reform 
ideas were the early Marxist proposals for change in China. Dewey 
argued against Marxism. His lectures, given in English, were translated 
simultaneously by Hu Shih into Chinese while he was speaking. Five 
book editions of his different lecture series soon appeared in Chinese 
One book had ten printings before Dewey left China at the end of his 
visiting professorship (Keenan, 1977) 

In the early twentieth century there was an influx of Chinese students 
to the United States. One school in particular, Columbia University 
where Dewey worked as a professor, had admitted hundreds of Chinese 
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students. Some of them were advised by Dewey during their Ph.D. stud 
ies. Many Chinese students in the United States pursued the majors of 
education, political science, or other liberal arts disciplines. These gradu- 
ate students returned to China and took important positions in education 
and other sectors of society. Together with Hu Shih, Dewey’s prominent 
Chinese disciple, these young intellectuals followed Dewey’ thought and 
made tremendous contributions in Chinese education reform 

During Dewey’s visit, China was in a state of political instability and 
economic sluggishness. By contrast, both culturally and intellectually, 
Chinese scholars, especially a group of returnees from the West, were 
creative and full of passion. They desired to apply Dewey’s pragmatism to 
Chinese educational and cultural reformation. Since Dewey's departure, 
a series of educational reforms had been launched by Dewey’s Chinese 
followers. In terms of educational philosophy, they thought that educa 
tion should follow the changes occurring in Chinese society. New China 
needed a citizenry able to think independently, express themselves, and 
assume public responsibilities rather than a traditional scholar-official 
class. Thus, it was believed, Chinese education should be separate from 
politics. In terms ofcurriculum, the study of Confucian ideology was gradu- 
ally replaced with modern science, western liberal arts, medicine, and 
vocational skills. Forexample, “in 1919, Beijing University, considered the 
leading Chinese university and a model for other schools, contained fifteen 
different departments specializing in subjects such as physics, chemistry, 
mathematics, geology, political science, economics, law, commerce, civil 
engineering, mining, and metallurgy” (Thomas, 2005, p.328) 

Some educators, such as Hu Shih and Tao Xingzhi, applied Dewey’s 
pragmatism to the reformation of schools. As a self-proclaimed disciple 
of Dewey, Dr. Hu Shih believed that “the great advantage of experimen- 
talism (pragmatism) was its universality” (Grieder, 1999, p. 47). In his 
view, pragmatism “as a scientific methodology... transcended Western 
culture and was thus potentially as useful in China as it was proving 
itself to be in the West as a means of translating the attitudes of the 
scientific intellect into terms that would lend themselves to the analysis 
of social and political phenomena” (Grieder, 1999, p. 47). When Hu Shih 
served as the president of China National Institute in Shanghai, Hu 
pushed for educational (curricular) reform, such as merging the school 
system of liberal arts and sciences into one 

Dr. Tao, who studied under John Dewey at Columbia University, 
realized that peasants’ education was the foundation of Chinese civil 
education. He left his position at the National Nan King Teacher College 
and went to a Chinese rural area to promote civil education by running 
an experimental school known as Xiao Zhuang Teachers School. Xiao 
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Zhuang School emphasized learning by doing, exemplifying Dewey's 
influence on Tao’s philosophy. A professional-like structure of mass 
education began to emerge and was gradually embedded within the ever 
developing institutional features of universities as complex organizations 
where “decisions |were| made by those who [possessed] the knowledge 
and expertise to make them” (Hoy, 2005, p. 99) 

Since the 1920s, particularly after 1927, when Kuo Ming Tang (Na- 
tionalist Party) reunited China, Chinese education carefully followed 
a Western formulation regardless of theory and practice. The estab- 
lishment of a professional structure in many universities resulted in a 
tendency toward professional guidance in education—university-based 
professional schools for educators. Scholars were trained as capable 
practitioners in order to direct educational affairs. A second aspect of 
this framework for education was a remarkable transition from old 
style, traditional Chinese education to America-orientated educational 
leadership (Chang-Tu Hu, 1962). The National College Institution (da 
xueyuan), the top unit of educational administration and academic re- 
search in China, was established in 1927. American-trained educators 
became the core members of the National College Association for the 
Improvement of Chinese Education. The number of American-trained 
returnees exceeded more than one third of all educators of the National 
College Association (Xie Chang Fa, 2001) 


Chinese Education after 1949 and the Cultural Revolution 
Dewey’s influence on Chinese educational practice was important 
and lasting. When China succumbed to Communism in 1949, Dewey’s 
ideas on education had dominated China for 30 years (Rippa, 1997) 
After Dewey left and before 1949, Chinese education had been fol- 
lowing the influence of the West. Dewey lived long enough to see the 
establishment of the People’s Republic of China in 1949, and to watch 
his disciples become refugees in Taiwan and the United States. Mao 
Zedong strongly condemned Dewey’s intellectual followers and the 
cultural influence of the United States on China. “For a very long 
period, U.S. imperialism laid greater stress than other imperialist 
countries on activities [within China|] in the sphere of spiritual ag- 
gression, extending from religious to ‘philanthropic’ and cultural 
undertakings” (Keenan, 1977, p.3). In the eyes of Mao Zedong and 
other Communists, Dewey’s pragmatism was fundamentally incom- 
patible with the need for socialism. Dewey’s democratic ideas did 
not accentuate class differences and class struggle. Therefore, in 
the 1950s, The People’s Republic of China carried out an intellec- 
tual campaign. Dewey’s educational impact and political ideas were 
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spitefully denounced, together with his disciple, Hu Shih. Finally, 
Marxism triumphed over Dewey’s pragmatism in China 

The reason why Dewey’s philosophy failed in China was because, for 
the most part, Chinese modern intellectuals constituted only a fraction 
of the Chinese populace. The place where modern intellectuals gathered 
was large cities. Therefore, Dewey's philosophy did not influence the 
numerous peasants living in the countryside. Conversely, Communism 
strategically dominated the masses in rural areas thereby making 
Dewey’s teachings impotent 

Accompanied by the attack on pragmatism and liberalism, the China 
Communist Party (CCP) launched a mass movement called the reforma- 
tion of colleges and universities. After 1949 the CCP began a vigorous 
imitation of the soviet model of education. The party dismantled the 
liberal arts programs inherited from the Christian colleges and national 
universities. For example, Yanjing University, the famous Christian 
college established in Peking (Beijing) by American educator, John 
Leighton Stuart, in 1919, was forced to dismantle in 1952. The Tsing- 
hua, a well-known comprehensive university, was transformed into a 
technological university in the same year. Chinese schools maintained 
a curriculum for scientific and professional studies; however, commu- 
nist ideology replaced any focus on the liberal arts with an emphasis 
on Marxist politics, economics, government and history. Education was 
not for a citizen’s well-being, but rather was for ensuring loyalty to the 
Communist Party and Chairman Mao 

The school system, from the earliest years to advanced university 
study, and from administration to curriculum, started to mimic a style 
similar to the Soviet Union. Russian became a popular foreign language 
in the Chinese education curriculum. In addition, the highly trained 
Western-returned students, who were now professors, had to accept 
thought reform under communism. A professional structure was replaced 
with an authoritarian structure in the Chinese school system. After the 
reformation of universities, the Chinese school system was changed from 
professor-run to party-run (from a professional structure to an authori- 
tarian structure). A large number of uneducated party members from 
the peasant and working class were assigned to the school system as 
presidents or sectaries of local party branches throughout the country 

From 1966-1976, China experienced its darkest historical era 
Chairman Mao started, ironically, an appalling power struggle within 
the Communist Party, the very party built by him. He malignantly 
expanded his power, indirectly sacrificing one hundred million peoples’ 
lives over the course of several decades. For example, the president of 


the state Liu Shaoqi, who opposed Mao’s economic policy, was perse- 
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cuted to death. Numerous people were tortured to terrible extremes, 
both physically and mentally, for a variety of political reasons. In Mao’s 
view, the scholars who were educated abroad and served the Nationalist 
government were unfaithful to the CCP. He realized that most of them 
had opposing thoughts about Communism. Therefore, way beyond the 
cruelty of“burn the books and bury the intellectuals” in the Qin Dynasty, 
Chairman Mao brought about a catastrophe for Chinese intellectuals 
and correspondingly for the entire country as well (Ding, 2004 

All schools turned their priority to fighting counter-revolutionists 
During the first several years of the Cultural Revolution school systems 
were not in operation. Later on, all the students around the age of 15 
to16 years old, from junior school to secondary school, were sent to rural 
areas to settle down under the slogan of “educated by rural proletarian” 
in order to clear the chaos of amassed students in the cities. The daily 
life of students who were left in school involved the worship of Chairman 
Mao. The only curriculum students learned in school was Chairman 
Mao’s articles, quotes, or communist propaganda. Scientific content and 
math were subjects only slightly touched; however when covered in the 
curriculum, each item had to be described with communist-like words 
For instance, in the medical textbooks of Mao’s time the editors often 
fabricated stories, such as patients who never accepted any treatment 
and recovered just because of their belief in Mao Ze Dong’s doctrine 

Colleges and universities were closed for admission for the first 
several years of the Cultural Revolution. In 1971, the first year for new 
college students, the government gave learners the special name of 
“worker-peasant-soldier student.” They were students, but they were 


also the masters of the school, because the lectures, and especially the 


professors who delivered them, were treated as an enemy or “stinking 
ninth” (a Chinese dysphemism for intellectuals during the Revolu- 
tion—especially Confucian scholars). Students did not need a high school 
education to study in college. The evaluation of the applicants was based 
on the quality of their political status. The total time for college study 
was three years instead of four to six 

The Cultural Revolution, lasting ten years, not only eradicated re- 
sidual Western-style education and the earlier emulated Soviet Union 
education model, but also wiped out any trace of Confucian education 
including the study and practice of its moral standards. The only thing 
left for people to learn was Communism and Chairman Mao’s slogans 
and ideology. In this catastrophe, schools were treated as a political 
tool to accentuate and inculcate the philosophy of class-struggle. The 
foundation of modern education established by Chinese Western-ori- 
ented scholars before 1949 was brutally destroyed by Mao’s Cultural 
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Revolution. Schooling lost its nobler functions and was subjected to tight 
political control 


Contemporary Chinese Education 


The Current Social Market Economy of China 

The long march of the Cultural Revolution under Chairman Mao 
almost destroyed the whole country—from its culture, to education, to 
industrial productivity, to agriculture. Housing became extremely dif- 
ficult. Buying food and clothes required stamps that were issued by the 
government and strictly controlled in quantity. China became a very 
poor nation, just like current North Korea. To survive this disaster, 
Den Xiaoping and his followers started a reformation after he assumed 
power and took over the Communist Party. Many major policies have 
been changed since then. The country’s doors have opened to Hong Kong, 
Taiwan, and Western countries. Foreign investment has been encour- 
aged. The nation’s commerce has changed to a partially private economic 
system. Land has been assigned to individuals in order to farm in rural 
areas. Citizens can buy and run factories from the Chinese government 
or operate their own private business. Acommand economy has changed 
to a social market economy 

Thirty years after Chairman Mao, China is having an economic 
expansion, on average, of 9% a year in the last two decades. Currently, 
China has become the second largest economic country in the world, 
only behind the United States, in purchasing power parity (PPP) 
(Fairbank & Goldman, 2006) 


Current Dictatorship of China 

China has transformed itself from an isolated, poor, rural, and politi- 
cally disturbed country to a relatively open, modernizing, urbanizing, 
and politically stable country (Fairbank & Goldman, 2006). However, 
China is still a dictatorship and run by the Communist Party. Although 
individuals can own industry, manufacture, or engage in business, 
the media, propaganda system, and schools are still controlled by the 
Communist Party. All administrative heads or important positions are 
taken by Communist Party members. The decisions and government 
policies for the whole country are made by the Communist Party. The 
People’s Representative Committee (the Chinese Congress) is mostly an 
exhibition without function. Since the heads of the Communist Party 
make the decisions, their families and children form a chain of people 
that comprise an inner circle with access to information, power, and 
privilege in order to buy or own businesses for profit 
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Therefore, most of the wealth in the country is in the hands of Com- 
munist Party officials. For ordinary people, if their desire is to get rich or 
have a better life, they had better become a Communist Party member 
This route could lead to a government job—being a government official, 
for instance, where you can get rich through political positioning and 
corruption. For instance, Mu Shunxin, the mayor of a large provincial 
city, Shenyang, was arrested because of corruption and bribery in 2001 
Investigators searching his two country houses found six million dollars 
worth of gold bars hidden in the walls, 150 Rolex watches, and computer 
files documenting years of corruption that infected almost every govern- 
ment department. A government report found that the mayor, his wife, 
daughter, lover, executive vice-mayor, the police, prosecutors, judges, 
customs officers, construction bureaus, private companies, bankers, and 
local legislators were all on the take (Becker, 2006) 


A Culture Reflected in the Economy and Politics 

As China’s doors are opening and the economy is expanding, Western 
culture is being imported. Movies, music, art, novels, and other litera 
ture exhibit the way of life of the Western world and convey thoughts, 
ideas, dreams, and visions of a fuller humanity. The Chinese people 
have gradually, both consciously and subconsciously, taken the imported 
way of life and culture and adopted it as their life—a life that is getting 
better, at least in terms of a standard of living 

However, since the media and propaganda systems such as TV sta- 
tions, publications, and schools are still controlled and monitored by the 
Communist Party, any news report, international affair, or political dis- 
cussion that does not benefit the ruling class and their ideological point 
of view regarding democracy, freedom, and human rights is not allowed 
to be publicly visible. But since China’s embrace in the mid-1990s of new 
communication technologies, the nation has facilitated greater access 
not only to the outside world and scientific and technological advances, 


but also to independent discourse and organization of political activities 
By June 2005, China had 100 million Internet users, outnumbering by 
far its Communist Party members (Fairbank & Goldman, 2006). The 
sharp increase of Internet users continues to cause trouble for the CCP’s 
tight control over Chinese thought and ideology. Although the govern- 
ment endeavors to prevent Chinese people from getting information 


via overseas websites, some Internet users can criticize the Communist 
Party as “cyber-dissidents” by the use of proxy servers in Hong Kong, 
the United States, and Europe. In fact, the growth of the Internet has 
indirectly provided Chinese citizens with more opportunities to express 
their ideas and to get more information from around the world 
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Contemporary Structural Features of Chinese Education 

The first thing Deng Xiaoping did with national education reform 
was to reestablish the old admission policy—students were once again 
admitted by academic quality judged by a college test score plus political 
quality instead of political status alone. Consequently, all the textbooks 
were updated and reedited. The total time for college study returned to 
four to six years depending on the major. Bachelor's degrees were offered 
to college graduates. Master's and doctoral programs were established 
Professors regained their recognition. A promotion system for faculty 
was recovered. Scholars were once again sent to the U.S. or Western 
countries, and scientists from the U.S. and other Western countries 
were invited to China for academic activities 

Since the Deng Xiaoping reformation much work has been done 
with respect to education reform. All changes have been done under the 
umbrella of the Communist Party. Education in China was once defined 
as an instrument of political struggle, serving the communist totalitar- 
ian system after 1949. In fact, the Communist Party treated schools as 
a political organization and Chinese education was highly centralized 
during the time of Chairman Mao. The Ministry of Education in Beijing 
controlled the overall Chinese school system by formulating important 
national policies and coordinating educational development. Under the 
Ministry of Education, each of the 27 provinces and three municipali- 
ties have a bureau of education, with offices for primary, secondary, 
and higher education; for planning and finance; and for personnel and 
student affairs. In addition, each prefecture within a province has an 
office of education that runs a unit for education, planning, finance, 
and personnel. Under a prefecture, there are several counties, each of 
which has an office of education with responsibility for primary school, 
junior school, and secondary school (Jing Lin, 1993). These provincial 
educational bureaus were responsible to the Ministry of Education in 
Beijing and loyally carried out the Party’s policies toward schools. The 


educational bureaus of prefectures and counties were responsible to 
provincial bureaus 


Since 1985 the central government has assigned partial authority to 
local governments, for such responsibilities as elementary school man 
agement, financing, and specific daily work. Currently, the Communist 
Party controls the direction of education at the macro-level (Jing, 1993) 
Another example of the decentralization of Chinese education is the 
establishment of the Principal Responsibility System, which represents 
a limited change in educational leadership (Jing, 1993). During the era 
of Chairman Mao, leadership in Chinese schools was dominated by the 
Party Secretary and the Party Committee with branches extending into 
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all school departments. The Party Committee normally consists of the 
most powerful members of the Party organization. The Party Secretary 
is the head of the whole Party Committee and has the final right to 
make decisions. The Party had the most power and the Party Secretary 
within each school could overrule a principal’s decision or the Branch 
Party Secretary could overrule a principal's decision. In fact, a principal 
could never make any decisions violating the Party Secretary's position 
including teaching, human resources, financing, housing, or any other 
school-related matter. This system guaranteed the school was under 
the control and following the dictates of the Communist Party 

3eginning in 1985 the responsibility of the Secretary and the prin- 
cipal has been redefined under the Principal Responsibility System. The 
principal is responsible for taking care of all daily administration and 
the school Party Secretary makes sure that the school follows the Party's 
wishes and ideology while admitting new members into the Party, both 
students and teachers, to strengthen the Party’s influence. In theory, 
a teacher can make his or her own decision to join the Party. Indeed, 
some teachers prefer to pursue their career as non-Party members. But 
the Party organization never gives up absorbing more teacher members 
The Party organization in schools often mobilizes the teachers that are 
already members of the Party to attract non-party members. The party 
organization in schools has several branches and every branch has the 
responsibility to develop party members over a certain period of time 
Today, someone who becomes a principal has the authority for academic 
activity, financing, hiring, housing, and other issues of daily operation 
However, regardless of the increased authority of the principal, the 
Party Secretary always has the last word in decision making 

Candidates for the position of principal are required to be loyal to the 
Party, or they are already party members. Principals, for the most part, 
who are assigned by the Communist party are members of the Party. As 
a Communist Party member, one has to follow the Communist Party’s 
direction. Occasionally, the CCP has appointed non-party members to 
be principals, but their authority is restricted by the Party organization 
In 2004, the Communist Party launched a campaign called: “keeping 
the purity of members of CCP.” The students and teachers who were 
members of the Party were required to write down their thoughts in a 
notebook every week and submit their writings to the Party Commit- 
tee for surveying. Each member has to expose his own faults in Party 
meetings. The Communist Party uses these kinds of sophisticated ways 
to control their members as well as others who resist membership 
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Teaching, Learning, and Curriculum in Chinese Schools 

In Chairman Mao’s time, the principle of Chinese education was “Red 
ness (faith to the Party) and Expertise” (Wang Tie Fan, 2004, p. 223). In 
1975, a year before the Cultural Revolution was over, Den Xiaoping put 
forward the slogan of “Four Modernizations: for agriculture, industry. 
science and technology, and defense” (Van Kemenade, 1998, p. 8). The 
political slogan has reappeared more and more in the post-Mao era and 
put into practice as a form of government guidance 

In contrast with Mao’s era, there have been changes in elementary 
and secondary education. The Ministry of Education organized experts 
to reedit normal textbooks used by elementary, junior, and secondary 
schools. Inelementary, junior, and secondary school education, class and 
class struggle are no longer at the core of all textbooks. Some content 
on extreme class struggles was modified or deleted. The propaganda of 
violent revolution has diminished in elementary, junior, and secondary 
school education. In Mao’s time, students saw only commune members, 
workers and peasants, and soldiers in textbooks. After Mao’s era, the 
content on scientists, artists, musicians, and business persons gradually 
increased in textbooks. According to the spirit of “Four Modernizations,” 
students of elementary, junior, and secondary schools have received 
some scientific and technical education. For example, many elementary 
students are taught basic skills on how to use computers. Curriculum 


involving all related fields associated with the slogan were set up based 
upon the need of the “Four Modernizations.” 


At the college level, particularly in science and advanced technology 
classes, the textbooks were updated with the best knowledge teachers 
had available—up to the point where Chinese scholars could understand 
the content of foreign technical literature and books. Returning scholars 
from the U.S. and Western countries were important resources for new 
knowledge. Visiting scholars from the U.S. and Western countries were 
a direct resource for teaching. Cooperative projects such as the China- 
U.S. Fulbright Program, the U.S.-China Friendship Volunteers Program, 
and the China-Canada Scholar Exchange Program are all examples of 
international exchanges between China and developed countries that 
have improved and will improve the education of Chinese scholars and 
students. These initiatives are pursued without political monitoring 

It is worth noting that Chinese students are very keen to study 
the English language. Even elementary schools have English courses 
for students. In college English study has become the most important 
class for entering graduate school and future promotion in academic 
institutes. Even more important is to get a good score on the TOEFI 
and GRE tests for entering the U.S. in order to study. Russian has lost 
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its previously preeminent place in language study. Good students get 
good scores on the TOEFL and GRE and go to the U.S. in order to study 
at the postsecondary level and/or graduate school. Their majors are by 
and large in the physical and natural science fields. Some go into profes- 
sional studies or business. It is rare that a Chinese student undertakes 
a liberal arts program of study (Ding, 2004) 


Westernization, Except for Liberal Studies 
Economic development requires scientific and advanced technology 
experts along with business cooperation. Therefore scientific and tech- 
nological activities and the study of business are highly encouraged and 
supported in China’s school system. The best places to learn are from 
U.S. universities and other Western countries. However, China is still 
a Communist country with a dictator. In a 1978 speech, Deng Xiaoping 
clearly outlined the four cardinal principals that frame China’s reform 
effort: keeping to the socialist road, maintaining the dictatorship of the 
proletariat, securing the leadership ofthe Communist Party, and upholding 
the thoughts of Marx, Lenin, and Mao Zedong (Palmer, 1997). Adhering 
to the four cardinal principals, the Chinese-controlled media propaganda 
stem, including mass schooling, is still in the control of the Communist 


Party. There are some exceptions to this general schooling phenomenon 


as indicated by Ross and Lin (2004). There are pockets of post-socialist 
schooling taking in place in China that provide a context “for deliberat- 
ing the purposes, structures, and outcomes of schooling” (p. 132). “Good 
will schools” attempt to deconstruct nationalistic forces toward market 
vocabularies, consumptive worldviews, state corporatism, and restricted 
human liberties and are seen as a “catalyst for a new post-socialist moral 
politics” (p. 133). These educative ventures appear to be limited 
Currently, the leadership of education in China must direct social- 
ist development in the country by using Marxism and the thought of 
Mao Zedong to educate the youth of the nation, to resist bourgeoisie 
liberalization, anarchism, extreme individualism, worship of foreign 
achievement, and all sorts of corrupting ideas. Therefore, Western 
liberal arts curricula are not an option in China. The books chosen 
for general liberal arts studies focus on Marxist political economics, 
Marxist philosophy, the history of the Chinese Communist Party, and 
the ideas of Mao Zedong with some modifications, such as the func- 
tion of the Kuo Ming Tang (Nationalist Party) and the anti-Japanese 
sentiments of World War II where it has been ascertained that Mao 
should no longer be treated as a savior in China. Traditional Chinese 
liberal arts, such as Confucian philosophy, are once again part of the 


curriculum and being taught in classrooms. These minor changes may 
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at least have some positive affects on the ruling class’s political morality 
and corresponding behaviors 


Discussion 


Returning to the question at the beginning of this article, in a mixed, 
partial market economic system guided by a Communist dictatorial 
political system, in what direction will Chinese education develop? Will 
Chinese education follow the footsteps of Western countries or the U.S.? 
What can or should be done to assist in this matter? 

We suggest that Chinese education will not conform to a traditional 
agenda. When we examine Chinese educational history, we realize 
that the traditional education, represented by Confucius, was mostly 
designed for the purpose of stabilizing the ruling power in an imperial 
era. A traditional approach is clearly not designed for a modern society 
or for the promotion of a democratic citizen’s full humanity and well-be- 
ing. Traditional Chinese education was largely replaced by Westernized 
education. This was achieved in the People’s Republic of China era in 
which Dewey had an important impact, but was subsequently dismantled 
during the Cultural Revolution. However, Confucius’ philosophy and 
thought, as part of the liberal arts studies of Chinese history, continued 
to be studied. Confucius’ philosophy has some positive aspects, especially 
its promotion of an attitude toward education that is welcoming. Teach- 
ing and education as esteemed enterprises have become an important 
aspect of Chinese culture. Confucian philosophy contains moral standards 
which have become the normative ethical perspective of people’s lives, 
especially in Taiwan 

In order to establish a modern educational system in the next 15 
years, the Chinese government will endeavor to implement a strat- 
egy of “reinvigorating the country through science and education and 
strengthening the nation through skilled manpower” (Xu, 2007, p. 8) 
The strategy mainly covers the following points: “Realize the Balanced 
Development among Different Regions,” “Advance the Quality of Educa- 
tion in an All-around Way,” “Build World-Class Universities,” “Plan a 
Coordinated Development of Education of All Types and At All Levels,” 
and “Deepen the Reform of the Educational System” (Xu, 2007, p. 8) 
These plans mostly serve the core governmental objective of “speeding 
up socialist modernization.” In China, “socialist modernization” simply 
means a higher quality of life in economic terms, an increasing and 
advancing technology, and a strong national defense. China is eager to 
revive its international prestige destroyed by foreign invasion and internal 
conflicts since the 19" century. So “modernization” becomes the impetus 
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for strengthening the country. “Modernization” language is used to build 
nationalism and nationalistic sentiments. With respect to contemporary 
Chinese education, although emphasizing the scientific, technical, and 
business fields derived from a Westernized curriculum, the system as a 
whole, especially the structure, leadership, and liberal arts curriculum, 
is still under the Communist government’s close supervision 

The Chinese government's strategy to build “World-Class” universi- 
ties along with other “modernization” efforts as part of their national 
education project calls for large government investments, large numbers 
of talented experts, and the geospatial extension of campus size. These 
efforts will never produce the world-class status the nation desires 
Rather, a true university and its supporting educational system must 
be free from dictatorial political control. The Chinese conception and 
characterization of “World-Class” universities typifies the flawed view 
of education in a mixed, partial market economic system guided by a 
dictatorial political system 

In fact, contemporary Chinese communist leaders still follow, in many 
ways, Chinese traditional thinking when dealing with Western culture 
In late imperial times, an influential scholar-official, Zhang Zhidong, put 
forward his famous formula, “Chinese learning for the substance (the 
essential principle or ti) and Western learning for function (the practical 
applications or yong)” (Fairbank & Goldman, 2006, p. 258). In other words, 


China can adapt Western technology to achieve national strength while 
simultaneously neglecting to introduce Western philosophy and ideology 
that could change the political and governmental system. This imperial 
Chinese perspective was adopted by the communist leadership. Den 
Xiaoping, a former communist leader in China, was a very shrewd person! 
His program of reforms, called “socialism with Chinese characteristics,” 
encouraged his leadership and followers to use Western techniques and 


economic processes (yong) to strengthen and enrich China, and in turn 
support the dictatorship of the Communist Party (ti). 

Today the Chinese Communist Party firmly dominates the whole 
nation-state politically and ideologically in spite of the sharp growth of 
capitalism in China. There is no alternative political power that could 
overthrow the leadership of the Communist Party. However, there are 
influences that can undermine a dictatorship. Although the surveillence 
and control by the Communist Party can block free media, there are other 
channels and means that continue to import Western ideology. Also, 
Western culture comes to China along with economic imports. There is 
no longer a savior-like figure such as Chairman Mao in contemporary 
China. Few people (except possibly a very small, central ruling minority) 
truly believe in the Communist Party or practice loyalty to it. For most 
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Communist Party leaders themselves, what matters to them is their 
ruling power and their wealth. Indeed, a terrible “value vacuum’and 
“beliefcrisis” exists in the party system. Furthermore, with the dramatic 
development of the economy, a serious simultaneous corruption grows 
within the Communist Party system 

Such a“value vacuum” and “beliefcrisis,” toa large extent, aggravates 
the corruption. As an example, in 1999 the central government cracked 
asmuggling case which involved more than 500 million RMB; more than 
600 people were involved, including officials, cadres, and party members 
of Fijian province. The vice minister of the public security department 
was implicated, as well as children of senior members of the Commu 
nist Party leadership. In recent years corruption has extended to those 
leading the national education project. Some corruption is prevalent 
(normal) in the Chinese educational system 


1) cheating on exams, (2) power-and-education deals, and money-for 

education deals, (3) indiscriminate fee-charging by schools, (4) corrup 
tion of academics, (5) fraud, deception, covert manipulations, and other 
breaches of discipline committed by schools in matters that concern 
their interests and reputation, such as appraisals and applications, 
6) economic crimes such as embezzlement and acceptance of bribes 
committed by a minority of school leading cadres and employees), 
and (7) non-normative and inequitable behavior in the course of school 
operations. (Yang, 2004, p. 93) 


Among the aforementioned list, corruption ofacademics and economic crimes 
such as embezzlement and acceptance of bribes are the most serious 

Maybe we should employ an aspect of Marx’s theory now—that 
the economic system decides the super-structure! “According to Marx’s 
dictum, when the substructure—the economic base—changes, the su- 
perstructure—the political structure—must also change. Today, China 
is integrating into the international capital market while still continu- 
ing to be ruled by the same Communist party” (Fairbank & Goldman, 
2006). Many officials of the Communist Party are rich because of the 
integration into the capital market. They will want their property to be 
protected and they are not willing to share it with others. The middle- 
class is growing rapidly because of the sharp development of the Chinese 
economy. Therefore, for these leaders, the ideology of Communism no 
longer fits the economic realities of China. In March 2007, the Chinese 
congress passed an ownership property law in response to this emerging 
situation. Some critics pointed out the law would be a landmark event 
in Chinese history. Subsequently, the law will allow many restrictions 
to be loosened further. The whole political and governmental system 
could change in the near future because of market influences 
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Nowadays, China is witnessing a large disconnect between socio 
economic changes and its political structure. Deng Xiaoping’s reform, on 
the one hand, improves people’s quality of life, while on the other hand, 
it causes the Chinese Party to remain locked in an historical dilemma 
As Palmer (1997) describes in Comparative Politics, Deng Xiaoping was 
an economic reformer, not a democratic reformer. The two processes, 
however, are difficult to disentangle 


Economic development requires an educated workforce, relatively free 
communications, foreign investment, entrepreneurial risk-taking, the 
existence of a reasonably free market, and the opportunity for indi 
viduals to acquire wealth. The same conditions, however, make politi 
cal control difficult. It is difficult to train technicians without raising 
political aspirations, to facilitate economic communication without 
facilitating political communication, to allow people to accumulate 
wealth without tempting them to use that wealth for political ends, to 
permit decentralized economic decision making without undermining 
state planning, to invite economic risk-taking without inviting political 
risk-taking, or to invite foreign investment without opening the door 
to foreign values. (Palmer, 1997, p. 385 


The future of Chinese politics rests with the profound disconnect 
between the growth of the economy and the continuation of a soviet-style 
regime. China’s further involvement in economic globalization will not 
only widen the gap between China’s dynamic economic growth and the 
rigid party-state, but also lead to more Chinese citizens adopting differ- 
ent thoughts and ideologies that diverge from Communist Party ideol- 
ogy. In addition, Chinese economic reform has been producing growing 
geographic disparities, social inequality, labor unrest, mass protests, 
and appalling corruptions. These factors have begun to undermine the 
Party’s authority. The New York-based nongovernmental organization, 
Human Rights in China, reported in September 2003, drawing on one 
internal Party document, that more than three million people took part 
in protests and demonstrations in just one month. In more than a hun- 
dred cases across China, the protests escalated into large and violent 
clashes between demonstrators and local police in which buildings were 
torched (Becker, 2006) 


If the Communist Party regime resists political reform, its future 


will result in dismantling or radical change with a corresponding new 
name and ideology. The approval of the ownership property law might 
be a sign of a future transition in the Chinese government, one that 
is responsive to gradual political reform. Dahl (1989) points out in his 
book, Democracy and its Critics, that two factors play an important role 
in the establishment of polyarchy: (1) a modern, dynamic, and pluralist 
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society, and (2) a political culture and collective belief that support the 
institution of polyarchy in a nation-state, that is, governmental pro- 
cedures that serve as necessary conditions for each person’s interests 
in a political community to be given equal consideration. China is now 
becoming a modern, dynamic and pluralist country, but there is no po 
litical culture or collective beliefthat supports the democratic principles 
institutionalized within a polyarchy for China. The establishment of a 
healthy political culture and civic belief system is based on a rich and 
systematic liberal arts education 

The national Chinese education project, and guidance for that edu- 
cation project, must follow the footsteps of U.S. education and its rich 
Western cultural heritage, not just in science and business, but also in 
the liberal arts, leadership development, and the retooling of system and 
organizational structures. This transformation first occurred early in the 
twentieth century, the transformation continues now only partially, but the 
transformation will hopefully merge even more completely with Western- 
ized cultural influences. The U.S. must keep exporting Western ideology 
and practices to China. This exchange will no doubt continue. But in the 
spirit ofeducational reforms launched by Dewey’s Chinese followers many 
years ago, the current “socialist modernization” of China requires a good 
dose of citizenry able to think independently, express themselves, and 
assume public responsibilities rather than fall victim to Party authority 
and oppressive regime tactics. We believe the U.S. can assist in China’s 
ideological transformation beyond “socialist modernization” to a hastened 
democratization of the country. Education is the tool 


What the Data Argue for 

Depending on the data collection agency concerned with statistical 
breakdown of trends in international student representation in academic 
programs, there are approximately 295,000 international students with 
F 1 visas currently attending U.S. colleges and universities (U.S. Depart- 
ment of State). This number dramatically increases when taking into ac- 
count secondary schools, technical schools, and other institutions situated 
outside formal higher education (SEVIS, U.S. Immigration and Customs 
Enforcement). Of that number, which can be disputed, depending on the 
data collection agency, but estimated at 565,000 (Institute of International 
Education), approximately 30,000 to 60,000 of these students are from 
mainland China. Mainland China remains consistently ranked in the 
top five of country of citizenship by active students in the U.S. Occupy- 
ing a top five spot as a sending country means that mainland Chinese 
students studying in the U.S. represent approximately 10% or more of 
all international students within the U.S. at any given time 
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According to the Institute of International Education, no data collec 
tion agency in recent years, including the National Center for Educational 
Statistics (NCES), has systematically gathered data pertaining to inter 
national student country of origin by field of study across various types 
of educational institutions. The last systeinatic data collected reflecting 
country of origin by field of study at a national level was in the 1995- 
1996 academic year (Institute of International Education). Individual 
institutions conduct their own tracking of international students who 
attend either a university, college, technical school, or other training 
organization. In the 1995-1996 academic year there were reported to be 
approximately 40,000 students from mainland China studying in the 
US. Of the 40,000, 20,000 are represented in an IIE survey of report 
ing institutions. Breakdown of the 20,000 students by field of study is 
reported in Table 1 


Table 1 
95-96 AY Mainland Chinese Students by Field of Study 


Major Field of Study Percentage of Enrolled 


Physical and Life Sciences 24.7 
Engineering 22.4 
Mathematics & Computer Science 13.6 
Business 11.8 
Social Sciences 5 
Health Professions 

Transdisciplinary Studies 

Agriculture 

Undeclared 

Fine & Applied Arts 

Education 

Humanities 


English Language Intensive 


In order to secure more current data, a Midwestern Research I Uni- 


versity, not ranked as one of the nation’s leading 25 institutions hosting 
international students, provided data from the fall 2007 academic year as 
reported in Table 2. Data from both tables appear to be consistent with 
our assertion that Chinese students neglect studies in the liberal arts 


and pursue those disciplines that support “socialist modernization.” 
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Table 2 
07-08 AY Mainland Chinese Students by Field of Study 
There were a total of 200 students enrolled in academic programs 


Major Field of Study Number Enrolled Percentage Enrolled 


Chemistry 

All Physical Sciences 
Electrical Engineering 

All Engineering 
General Studies/Dual Majors 
Business & Accounting 
Economics 
Computer Science 
Botany 

All Life Sciences 
Mathematics 
Physics 
Journalism 
Architecture 

All Architecture 
Psychology 
Telecommunications 
Teacher Education 
Geography 
Political Science 
Art History 
Library Science 
Communications 
Fine Arts 
Music 


Interdisciplinary Studies 





Conclusion 


Since Chinese economic reforms are opening the great nation state 
to the outside world (in ever increasing ways), more Chinese students 
have been given the opportunity to study abroad. In fact, the Chinese 
government wants students to study abroad and encourages students 
to obtain degrees from developed countries. In an official document is- 
sued in 2007, The Outline of the Eleventh Five-Year Strategy of Chinese 
Educational Development, the Communist Party of China announced 
that the regulation and management of Chinese international students 
dispatched and sponsored by the government would be further improved 
In the meantime, the government stresses that the purpose of dispatch- 
ing Chinese international students is to develop China’s key scientific 
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and technological fields (Ministry of Education of the People’s Republic 


of China, 2007). The government desires science experts rather than 
students who have been educated in the Western liberal arts 

It is important to note that according to an official document, The 
Temporary Policy on Official Sponsored Chinese International Students, 
issued jointly by the Ministry of Education of China and the Ministry of 
Finance of China, Chinese government-sponsored international students 
are required to keep frequent contact with Chinese embassies. Simulta 
neously, the Chinese government also orders Chinese embassies around 
the world to regularly and systematically contact officially sponsored 
students. In addition, each year relevant Chinese embassies must report 
to the Chinese government on any deviation in students’ ideology and 
their way of life so that the government can monitor them effectively 
(Ministry of Finance of the People’s Republic of China, 2007). It is clear 
the Communist Party of China, in policy, seeks to curb any ideological 
influence on officially sponsored Chinese students studying abroad 

Statistics provided by the official Chinese Education Yearbook (2006) 
indicate the total number of Chinese international students reached 
118,500 by the end of 2005. Among them, the total number of official 
government-sponsored students was 12,057. Non-sponsored students, 
the great majority, have been studying abroad (certainly not all in the 
U.S.) through financial support from their families and bank loans (Chi- 
nese Education Yearbook, 2006, p. 336). More interesting, regardless of 
whether a Chinese student is government sponsored or not, most of them 
study the scientific and technological disciplines that would advance 
their professional and economic standing while ignoring studies in the 
Western liberal arts 

Most Chinese students in the U.S. have been pursuing majors in the 
natural, physical, and applied sciences. Some of them pursue studies 
in professional schools or business. However, on rare occasions some 
students enter one of the fields of study considered to be, in general 
terms, a liberal arts discipline, such as political science, education, or 
law. Part of the reason why so few enter these fields of study is because 
of the difficulty learning the English language with precision and the 
differences between cultural and ideological background. We suggest 
that many Chinese graduates who return to China with degrees in sci- 
ence, engineering, business administration, and other technical fields 
from the U.S. and consequently serve the Chinese government, directly 
or indirectly, do not possess the critical thinking skills and expanded 
consciousness to compare and critique the political and governmental 
systems of China in relation to the U.S. One of the reasons for this 
phenomenon could well be that students who have studied in science, 
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technology, and business professions did not learn nearly enough about 
democracy, the human condition, collective civic life and responsibility, 


and the importance of rights and justice in their majors while attending 
U.S. colleges and universities, especially Chinese government-sponsored 
students. If this is the case, and again, we believe this to be the case, 
most of these Chinese students do not understand and internalize the 
values of Western democracy despite the fact they received their educa 
tion in the U.S 

Some would argue that this state ofaffairs is not surprising since the 
vocational, utilitarian, and economic interests of U.S. higher education 
has resulted in dramatically diminished spaces for the realization of a 
truly liberal education in preparation for a substantive liberal politi 
cal life (Roosevelt, 2006). We believe the liberal arts are “essential to 
civic life, for they alone can nurture the skills of critical thinking and 
objectivity necessary for judging the powerful commercial, |political, 
and institutional forces] that effect our lives” (Roosevelt, 2006, p. 1410); 
not only in this country, but in other countries of the world, from where 
aspiring students converge upon the intellectual and scholarly culture 
of U.S. academies. The Chinese people, as a collective polity that cur- 
rently exists within institutionalized government structures controlled 
by Party elites, require the leadership of educated men and women who 
possess the required forms of knowledge, civic dispositions, and habits of 
conscience that are suited for free-minded engagement with the political 
life of their country as opposed to narrow knowledge forms and habits 
of mind required by “socialist modernization.” We agree with Ross and 
Lin (2004) who caution that the significant obstacle to educational re- 
form in China is not necessarily technical but philosophical. A schooling 
“narrative of hope” (p. 144) can only be achieved by courageous leaders 
for curricular change at all levels of schooling 

Based on this observation, we believe institutions ofhigher education 
in the U.S. should support and provide more opportunities to Chinese 
liberal arts students and help them as they study toward their degrees 
This is especially true for aspiring leaders in the field of education. When 
these students return to China, they will make efforts, both subtle and 
overt, to change China. At the very least these students, supported and 
encouraged by U.S. tertiary schooling, can help the Chinese people, who 
occupy all walks of life, develop a political culture and set of collective 
beliefs that support the ideology and institutions of democracy, particu- 
larly mass schooling and the leadership necessary to support such an 
endeavor 
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Introduction 


Argyris and Schon (1974) first articulated the concept of theories of 
practice, and elements of the concept have become standard vocabulary 
in literature on organizational learning. Relatively few empirical studies, 
however, have explored the legitimacy of this concept for understand- 
ing how educators approach problems in their professional practice 
(Lipshitz, 2000). As accountability pressures for school improvement 
mount, the imperative for understanding effective school leadership 
behaviors makes the concept of theories of practice more appealing 
The purpose of this article is to examine the structure of theories of 
practice as understood by Argyris and Schén and the implications for 
understanding the cognitive processes and behaviors that constitute ef- 
fective instructional leadership in schools. The authors discuss a recent 
case study of successful school principals that mapped the principals’ 
theories of practice of instructional leadership. The study illustrates the 
usefulness of the theory of practice framework for both research and 
improving professional practice (Houchens, 2008) 


Conceptual Framework 


Argyris and Schén’s book, Theories in Practice (1974), explored the 
concept of organizational learning by articulating a rather elaborate 
framework that explained the cognitive structure and processes of prob- 
lem solving that all people—not just professional practitioners— engage 
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in. According to Argyris and Schon, theories are “vehicles for explanation, 
prediction, or control” (p. 5). All humans, whether they are conscious of it 
or not, operate according to thousands of theories to explain their experi- 
ence, predict future events, and control outcomes in various situations 
All theories are situational, and based on an underlying set of values. 
beliefs and assumptions that frame an individual’s perception of the 
world, which include assumptions about desirable outcomes for a variety 
of situations. Theories appear in an “if... then” format: if the individual 
faces a particular situation, then based on the individual’s core assump- 
tions about this situation, the individual should take a particular action 
to either explain, predict or control the situation or outcome. Argyris and 
Schén called this if-then formulation a theory of action. “A full schema of 
a theory of action, then, would be as follows: in situation S, if you want 
to achieve consequence C, under assumptions al an, do A” (p. 6) 

Argyris and Schén went on to define theories of practice as “special 
cases” of theories of action that are rooted in problems arising in a 
professional's specific work context. Theories of practice describe rou- 
tines, procedures and specific practices for dealing with problems com- 
mon to the practice environment. “A practice is a sequence of actions 
undertaken by a person to serve others, who are considered clients. Each 
action in the sequence of actions repeats some aspect of other actions in 
the sequence, but each action is in some way unique. In medicine, for 
example, a typical sequence would be a diagnostic work-up, treatment 
of acute illness, a well-baby visit, chronic care, and consultation” (p. 6) 
A theory of practice consists of a set of interrelated theories of action 
that specify for the situations of practice the actions that will, based on 
relevant assumptions, yield intended consequences 

In addition to the basic theory of practice framework, Argyris and 
Schén identified models of how effective and ineffective learning takes 
place within individuals and groups. Because theories in use are (a) so 
deeply entrenched in the individual psyche, (b) usually subconscious to 
the individual, and (c) often at odds with espoused theories of action (how 
we say we behave to others or how we rationalize our behavior to others), 
they deeply affect the way individuals learn. Argyris and Schén (1978) 
described the typical, reflexive way we learn as single-loop learning, in 
which the individual sees that his or her behavior has not successfully 
resolved a problem. In single-loop learning, the individual then adjusts 
the action strategy to achieve a different outcome without ever question- 
ing the underlying assumptions about the situation (see Figure 1) 

In double-loop learning, on the other hand, the failure of a particular 
action to achieve the desired result will lead not only to a re-evaluation of 


the action strategy itself, but also the values, principles and assumptions 
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Figure 1. 
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the person possesses that affect the way action strategies are developed 
in the first place. They found double-loop learning to be superior in that 
it allows far more creativity and flexibility in developing new strategies 
to address the ever-changing problems presented by constantly-shifting 
contexts and circumstances (see Figure 2) 


Using Theories of Practice to Study School Leadership 
Argyris and Schén’s (1974, 1978) framework for theories of practice 
offers an intriguing approach for understanding the critically important 
work of school principals in this era of government-mandated school 
Figure 2. 
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reform. Thus far, state and federal mega-policy efforts to improve 
schools have resulted in limited impact on student achievement (How- 
ard, 2003; National Center for Educational Statistics, 2006). Many of 
these mega-policy reforms have involved both standardization of cur- 
riculum, instruction and assessment, but also decentralization of power 
and decision-making authority. Even these decentralizing efforts, such 
as the implementation of Site-Based Decision-Making Councils, have 
done little to change the overall business of schools and have led to few 
improvements in student learning (Bjérk & Keedy, 2002; Din, 1997; 
Klecker, Austin, & Burns, 1999; Leithwood & Menzies, 1998) 

The explanation for this change-resistance of schools also points the 
way to some possible solutions. The historic schism between theory and 
practice on the part of professional educators has left relationships among 
teachers marked by isolation, independence, mistrust and competition 
(Keedy, 2005; Keedy & Achilles, 1997). Principals have been victim of 
this gap between theory and practice as players in the culture of isola- 
tion, and their work is characterized primarily by a focus on control of 
the school (Cusick, 1992). It is no wonder, under these circumstances, 
that schools remain resistant to change (see Figure 3) 

It is incumbent upon the principal, however, to use his or her per- 
sonal and positional power to alter norms of behavior and relationships 
within schools to address these issues. Research indicates that principals 
can indeed have a positive if indirect effect on student achievement 
(Hallinger & Heck, 1998; Marzano, Waters, & McNulty, 2005; Witziers, 

30osker, & Kruger, 2003), and these effects are mediated through the 
principal’s ability to shape relationships among school staff and the 
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attitudes, beliefs and behaviors of teachers (Anderson, 2004; Basom & 
Frase, 2004; Blase & Blase, 1999; Short, 1994; Davis & Wilson, 2000; 
Keedy & Simpson, 2001; Spillane & Thompson, 1997). By fostering re 


lationships of caring, trust, collaboration, experimentation, inquiry and 


risk-taking, schools can potentially become centers of inquiry, rather 
than targets of change, and have far greater capacity for increasing 
student achievement (Sirotnik, 1989) 

Inspired by Argyris and Schén (1974), Keedy and Achilles (1997) 
and Keedy (2005) suggested principal-developed theories of practice as a 
means of creating new norms of behavior within schools. Initial empiri 
cal studies have bolstered Argyris and Schén’s framework for theories of 
practice, and have promise for improving the effectiveness of principals 
(Erlandson, 1994; Ferry & Ross-Gordon, 1998; Kirby & Teddlie, 1989; 
Kirby & Paradise, 1992; Polite, 2000; Tsangaridou & O'Sullivan, 2003) 
Principals ostensibly operate according to a wide variety of theories of 
practice in their work, including such common issues as scheduling, 
staffing, budgets and financing and facilities operations. It is in the 
role of instructional leader that principals have the greatest impact 
on student achievement, mediated through their affective influence on 
teachers (Blase & Blase, 1999) 

Principal-developed theories of practice for instructional leadership 
would be one initial step toward the kind of methodology that Sirotnik 
(1989) suggested can increase the change-capacity of schools and heal 
the gap between theory/research and the actual work life of educators 
Spillane and Thompson (1997) conducted research on a number of school 
districts engaged in adopting new instructional strategies and found that 
the most important variable on the reform effort’s success was the willing- 
ness of school leaders to support and be actively involved in the changes 
Especially important was leader support for an environment of trust and 
collaboration that nurtures the process of teacher learning itself. 


That is, the leaders do not learn everything they need to know and then 
teach their colleagues. In fact, much of the leaders’ learning seems to 
occur in the context of their efforts to help others learn. (Spillane & 
Thompson, 1997, p. 199 


If school principals and district administrators have the greatest 
role to play in moving schools to become centers of inquiry, they must 
themselves be willing to engage in self-reflection. Principals might use 
theories of practice to unearth the underlying values that influence their 
decisions as leaders and educators, and experiment with new norms and 
assumptions in their schools and districts, testing these new theories of 
action (see Figure 4) 
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Figure 4. 

How principal reflective practice and double-loop learning may contribut« 
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and Trust 


This process does not happen in a vacuum, but must, by definition, 
be carried out in a group context 


The |leader| should expose his {sic| goal for himself and the participants 
|his or her co-workers] to design environments that produce learning of 
the model-II concepts and behavior and encourage continual confronta 

tion of the model—II concepts. (Argyris & Schén, 1974, p. 111 


Continual confrontation is risky and challenging but ultimately 
transformative. As the entire work community becomes involved in 
this new approach to learning, relationships begin to change. Keedy 
and Achilles (1997) argued that this shift toward a more collaborative, 
power-sharing model of inquiry and discovery was the best measure for 
whether normative thinking is actually changing in the school 


New assumptions about how their organizations should work grounds 
a staffs shared meanings about revitalized student-teacher-principal 
relationships (normative consensus)...In sum, teachers and principals 
theorize that taking actions through changing norms maximizes area 
sonable likelihood of improving school relationships through changing 
the norms. (Keedy & Achilles, 1997, p. 8 


Spillane and Thompson’s study (1997) confirmed that effective leadership 
for building change capacity emerged from work relationships marked 


by collaboration and especially by trust 


Trust was crucial because it facilitated conversations about instructional 


reform. Trust was also essential for genuine collaboration among educa 
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tors, enabling them to work together to develop a shared understand 

ing of the reforms. Moreover, trust created an environment in which 
local educators were comfortable discussing their understandings of 
and reservations about new instructional approaches, conversations 
that were essential for reconstructive learning. (Spillane & Thompson 

1997, p. 195) 


Leaders may then begin to measure the impact of their theories of 
practice, at least in part, by their impact on student achievement, and 
especially on the power relationships among teachers, students, parents 
and their administrators. Such achange in relationships is fundamental 
to Sirotnik’s (1989) idea of schools as the centers of change/centers of 
inquiry, and by Keedy and Achilles’s (1997) estimation, the best measure 
of a genuine shift in normative thinking among educators 


Principal Theories of Practice: An Example 


A recent doctoral dissertation (Houchens, 2008) used Argyris and 
Sch6n’s theory of practice framework (1974) to explore the theories of 
practice for instructional leadership of four successful Kentucky school 
principals. The multi-case study used a naturalistic design based on 
interviews with principals and teachers, observations, and a principal self- 
reflective written exercise (Ruff & Shoho, 2005). Case study participants 
were chosen based on a nomination process and a series of screening 
interviews conducted by the researcher. The state of Kentucky was an 
early pioneer in comprehensive school reform efforts, and its criterion- 
based standardized testing system measures student progress toward 
proficiency in a wide variety of curricular standards. The participant 
principals had occupied their current positions for at least five years and 
had presided over at least four years of steady academic improvements 
as measured by the state testing system 

School principals ostensibly utilize a wide variety of theories of 
practice in their work, but Houchens (2008) chose to focus specifically 
on the principals’ theories of practice of instructional leadership because 
it is within this capacity that principals directly and indirectly affect 
student achievement. DeBevoise (1982) offered an early definition of 
instructional leadership as “those actions that a principal takes, or 
delegates to others, to promote growth in student learning” (p. 14) 
A wide variety of behaviors fall within this definition, and Cuban 
(1984) acknowledged the difficulty in identifying specific instructional 
leadership behaviors as opposed to non-instructional behaviors on the 
part of principals. Wildy and Dimmock (1993) clarified the definition 
of instructional leadership to six specific sets of principal activities 
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(a) defining the purpose of schooling; (b) setting school-wide goals, (c) 
providing the resources needed for learning to occur, (d) supervising and 
evaluating teachers, (e) coordinating staff development, and (f) creating 
collegial relationships with and among teachers. Blase and Blase (1998) 
identified a shift in thinking about instructional leadership over the last 
few decades from one of instructional supervision, which implied more 
autocratic, top-down approaches to decision-making, to more open and 
collaborative approaches which promoted self-reflection and a desire for 
professional growth on the part of teachers. Based on these descriptions 
of instructional leadership, Houchens defined instructional leadership as 
principal behaviors which were meant to promote higher levels of student 
achievement through the principal's interactions with teachers 

Based on Keedy and Achilles’s argument (1997) that principal theories 
of practice have their greatest impact in terms of their influence on the 
relationships among teachers, Houchens (2008) connected the cognitive 
maps of principal instructional leadership theories of practice to specific 
effects on teacher attitudes and behavior. Houchens used a visual model 
to map the underlying principal assumptions, specific theories of action, 
and teacher effects (Figure 5). Finally, Houchens investigated whether 
participant principals engaged in double-loop learning or reflective prac- 
tice, which would be important if the theory of practice framework has 
potential for healing the historical schism between theory and practice 
in the work of educators, as Keedy (2905) suggested 


Figure 5. 

Visual representation for the presentation of each principal theory of 
practice, including the principal’s core assumptions about instructional 
leadership, and the action strategies that logically emerge from those 
assumptions, and impacts on teacher attitudes, feelings, and behaviors 

A tacit assumption of all instructional leadership theories of practice is 
that these action strategies will indirectly result in higher student achieve- 
ment, though this link is not explored in the Houchens study (indicated 
by dashed lines in the figure 
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While this present article will not attempt to report the complete 
outcome of Houchens’ study, results do suggest the theory of practice 
framework holds promise for providing a more comprehensive under- 
standing of school leadership behaviors 

Eight commonalities emerged as theories of practice or were embedded 
as assumptions or action strategies within a theory of practice for all four 
principals. Inviting teacher input was a key dimension of instructional 
leadership, making it the most widely used theory of practice. Based on 
assumptions that the challenges of increasing student achievement were 
too complex for the principal alone to make all instructional decisions, 
the participants actively solicited teacher feedback and invited teach- 
ers to participate in school governance. The principals also understood 
that inviting teacher input played a utilitarian role in promoting higher 
levels of teacher motivation and job satisfaction. Other key principal 
instructional leadership theories of practice included nurturing posi- 
tive personal relationships with staff, promoting on-going professional 
learning, and providing feedback 

Houchens (2008) found the principals’ theories of practice led to 
eight effects on teachers. Many of these effects were common to three 
or more of the principals, and sometimes corresponded with multiple 
theories of action. The most consistent effect reported by teachers in all 
four schools was a personal sense of responsibility for student learning 
outcomes. Other key effects on teachers included feeling valued and 
affirmed as professionals and persons, a strong sense of identification 
with their individual school, and confidence that their opinions within 
the school are valued 

Houchens’s (2008) results are consistent with previous research indi- 
cating effective principals influence student achievement by their impact 
on school culture and climate variables (Heck, 1993; Heck, Larsen, & 
Marcoulides, 1990; Pounder, Ogawa, & Adams, 1995; Snyder & Ebmeir, 
1993; Witziers, et al., 2003). The study participants focused their instruc- 
tional leadership efforts on productive interactions with teachers. Their 
theories of practice featured action strategies that paralleled behaviors 
proven in earlier literature to impact teachers in positive ways (Blase 
& Blase, 1994, 1999; Blase & Kirby, 2000; Blase, Blase, Anderson, & 
Dungan, 1995; Freidkin & Slater, 1994; Short, 1994). Houchens shed 


new light on effective principal behavior, however, by using the theory 
of practice framework, which identifies not only actions but also the 
underlying assumptions that shape those actions and their intended 
effects. By exploring principal assumptions as well as behaviors, the 
theory of practice framework provides a richer insight into effective 
school leadership practice 
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Keedy (2005) argued that theories of practice could be used to en 
hance principal effectiveness by providing a method of self-reflection 
that bridged the traditional theory-practice schism in education. Despite 
the promising results of Houchens’s study (2008) for examining school 


leadership behaviors, data did not reveal strong examples of principal 


self-reflection. While there were many examples of principals altering 
their action strategies to achieve different outcomes (the more common 
“single-loop learning”), study participants struggled to identify instances 
in which they had actively questioned their own underlying assumptions, 
orexperimented with new action strategies based on revised assumptions 

There may be abundant explanations for this lack of reflection, includ- 
ing principals’ focus on managerial (rather than instructional) issues of 
school leadership, the test-driven nature of school accountability which 
may limit the scope of professional problem-solving, and the nature and 
culture of schools themselves, which remain largely devoid of collective 
inquiry and professional dialogue. At any rate, Houchens’s study (2008) did 
not investigate the causes or contributing factors for the lack of principal 
self-reflection, so at this point it can simply be concluded that there was 
little evidence for this behavior among study participants. The theory of 
practice framework upon which Houchens’s study was built nevertheless 
provides a solid starting point for future studies of principal leadership 
that might further explore these dimensions 


Conclusion 


As school accountability pressures mount, understanding effective 
school leadership—both as a cognitive and behavioral phenomenon—be- 
comes increasingly important. Argyris and Schén’s theory of practice 
framework provides a rich structure for understanding school leadership 
because it uncovers the underlying values, beliefs, and assumptions that 
shape and explain leadership behaviors. A new stream of research litera- 
ture may yet emerge that extends the study of instructional leadership 
beyond its cognitive structure and effects and into the realm of refinement 
and improvement of effective practices based on intentional self-reflection 
and analysis of critical assumptions of school leadership 
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Introduction 


The Urban Education Research Team at Southern Illinois University 
Edwardsville has been studying the impact of the No Child Left Behind 
Act (NCLB) since early 2006. This research has been largely supported 
by a grant from the Institute for Urban Research at Southern Illinois 
University Edwardsville. The general research agenda of this team has 
been to focus specifically upon the academic and the job satisfaction 
implications of the failure of identified schools to make Adequate Yearly 
Progress (AYP) on both the teachers and administrators in those schools 
The preliminary qualitative survey responses of teachers in four pilot 
schools are analyzed in this study with an eye toward addressing the 
issues of student academic achievement and educator job satisfaction 
These four schools: two elementary schools; a middle school; and a high 
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school, are located in the metro-East area of Illinois, near St Louis, Mis 
souri. The middle school and senior high school included in the current 
study have not made AYP for four consecutive years. The four schools 
are located in the same school district, which educates nearly 4,400 stu- 
dents. The district has a large minority population and avery significant 
low-income count. For example, the percentage of African-American 
students in the pilot district is 87.9%, compared with a statewide aver 
age of 19.9%. Conversely, the percentage of White students is 11%, as 
opposed to an Illinois average of 55.7%. The percentage of low-income 
students is 83.1%, compared with a statewide average of 40%. These 
figures are taken from the 2006 Illinois School Report Card 


Background 


The No Child Left Behind Act was signed into law by President 
George W. Bush on January 8, 2002. While this legislation contains many 
provisions with serious implications for the nation’s public schools, one 
of the best known requirements of the law is that 100 % of all public 
school students must make AYP in their academic studies by the year 
2014. Student performance is measured on a school-by-school basis, and 
if an insufficient percentage of students fail to make adequate progress, 
then the school fails to make AYP. It is also possible for entire school 
districts to fail to make AYP 

One of the unusual aspects of this federal act is that each state has 
been given the authority to develop its own assessment standards and 
instruments to determine whether students are making AYP. Thus, it 
is possible, and quite likely, that the hurdles that students must clear 
in order to make AYP will vary from state-to-state. The actual instru- 
ments used to test students also differ among the states. The current 
subgroups under NCLB are students from racial/ethnic groups (White, 
Black, Hispanic, Native American, Asian-Pacific Islander, and multi- 
ethnic), economically disadvantaged students (free and reduced lunch), 
students with disabilities, limited English proficient (L.E.P.) students, 
and male and female 

While failure to make AYP under NCLB has already become an issue 
in all types of school districts throughout the nation, this effect has been 
felt the earliest and perhaps the most strongly in many of the nation’s 
urban schools. Urban schools tend to educate a disparate number of the 
nation’s ethnic minorities, economically disadvantaged students, and 
students with disabilities. At the same time, these same schools are 
often those without the level of resources needed in order to address 
the academic issues brought to light under NCLB. Students, teachers, 
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and administrators alike suffer morale problems in lower-performing 
schools. One failure leads to another, and soon, those in the school are 
caught in a downward spiral of emotions. Nichols (2005) addresses this 
phenomenon by stating 


So, once a school has been labeled failing, the children of that school 
belong to a failure. Leaving that school may not be a real option for 
many of the children, so they are stuck in an inferior school. Further, 
each such labeling depresses the job quality of the teachers and ad 
ministrators in those schools. (p. 177 


Within this context, the Urban Education Research Team examined the 
attitudes and beliefs of educators in four pilot schools 


Literature Review 


The U. S. Department of Education (2007) concluded that high 
standards, accountability, more choices for parents, and sound, proven 
methods of instruction have yielded real and sustainable results. The 
Center on Educational Policy (2006) published a comprehensive and 
thorough study of the results of state tests. The study was based on test- 
ing data from all 50 states and addressed two key questions concerning 
NCLB: (1) Has student achievement increased, and (2) Have achievement 
gaps narrowed since NCLB was enacted in 2002? The report concluded 
that student achievement in reading and mathematics has increased 
since NCLB and the number of states in which achievement gaps among 
groups of students narrowed far exceeds the number of states where 
gaps widened since 2002. The rationale for tl e results was attributed 
to several reasons: (a) increased learning, (b) teaching to the test, (c 
more lenient tests, (d) scoring or data analyses, and (e) changes in the 
populations tested. Using the percentage of students considered profi- 
cient and effect sizes as the two methods for evaluating achievement, 
researchers could not link the gains directly to NCLB 

A report commissioned by the Civil Rights Project at Harvard Uni- 
versity (Owens & Sunderman, 2006) concerning the effects of NCLB 
compared scores on the National Assessment of Educational Progress 
(NAEP) with state assessment results. The study found that state as- 
sessment results show improvements in mathematics and reading, but 
students are not showing similar gains on the NAEP. The study also 
determined that the federal accountability rules have little or no impact 
on racial and poverty gaps. It reviewed state progress towards meeting 
NCLB accountability requirements and concluded that states are not 
moving out of improvement status. Among the findings: (a) schools most 


likely to be identified as needing improvement are highly segregated 
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and enroll a disproportionate share of a state’s minority and low income 
students, (b) many schools are not moving out of improvement status 
but instead moving into the fourth or fifth year of school improvement, 
(c) NCLB concentrates sanctions in schools serving disadvantaged and 
minority students, and (d) new schools continue to be added to the list 
of schools needing improvement 

Earlier studies confirmed, through surveys of educators, that the 
NCLB model promotes teaching to the test and narrowing the curriculum 
Pedulla, Abrams, Madaus, Russell, Ramos, and Miao (2003) conducted 
a national survey of teachers on the perceived effects of state mandated 
testing on teaching and learning. Study results showed that the severity 
of consequences attached to state tests affects the instruction students 
receive; as the stakes increased the influence of the tests increased. Also 
of significance, teachers in high-stakes situations reported feeling more 
pressure to have their students do well on the test and to align their in 
struction with the test and to engage in more test preparation. In an earlier 
study, Clarke, Shore, Rhoades, Abrams, Miao, and Lie (2002) conducted a 
National Board study to identify the effects of state-level standards-based 
reform on teaching and learning. This was a qualitative study where on- 
site interviews were conducted with 360 teachers in three states in the 
following areas: (a) the effects of the state standards on classroompractice, 
(b) the effects of the state test on classroom practice, and (c) the effects of 
the state test on students. The authors concluded that a one-size-fits all 
model of standards, tests, and accountability is unlikely to bring about 
the greatest motivation and learning for all students 

Mintrop and Trujillo (2005) examined lessons learned from study- 
ing experiences of states that instituted accountability systems prior to 
2001. Among other conclusions, they found that the pressure strategies 
of high-stakes accountability systems decreases teacher commitment, 
particularly in low-performing schools, and those systems can result 
in de-motivating those teachers. In a qualitative case study of a high 
poverty school in the northeast, Gersti-Pepin and Woodside-Jiron (2005) 
found that NCLB creates a disconnect between the lived culture of 
high poverty schools and the inflexible mandates. Guisbond and Neill 
(2004) concluded that “for the federal government to truly contribute to 
enhancing the quality of education for low-income and minority group 
students, NCLB must be overhauled” (p. 12) 


Methodology 


This qualitative study was guided by Fishbein’s theory of attitude 
formation and change (Fishbein, 1963). Essentially, the theory posits 
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that attitude toward an object (such as one’s current position) is formed 
by a set of beliefs about attributes of the object (e.g., “my work is often 
fulfilling,” “my work drains me emotionally”). The researchers operation- 
alized teachers’ job satisfaction as attitude toward their work (current 
positions) and investigated their beliefs about their work using methods 
suggested by Pryor and Pryor (2005). Participants were 42 teachers; six 
of these elementary, 23 middle school, and 13 high school, as well as one 
high school principal, one middle school principal, and two elementary 
school principals 

The beliefs of the 46 participants about what they liked and disliked 
about their work were elicited by open-ended response format questions 
in a questionnaire format. The questions asked of the teachers were the 
following 


1. When you think about your current work as an educator, 
what are the things you like about your work? (Please number 
each different thing); 


2. When you think about yourcurrent work as an educator, what 
are the things you dislike about your work? (Please number each 
different thing); and 


3. What instructional practices have you changed in the past 
five years? (Please number each different thing, but if you have 
not been teaching for five years, please skip this item) 


Administrators were asked exactly the same three questions with 
only one difference in wording on the third question 


3. What administrative practices have you changed in the past 
five years? 


These qualitative data were content analyzed into a set of modally salient 
attribute belief statements 


Results 


In response to the first research question regarding the positives that 
teachers enjoy in the pilot schools, there were many items listed. These 
positive citations and comments tended to fall into similar thematic 
areas, regardless of the grade levels represented by the respondents 
Many teachers, in all four schools, mentioned their joy in working with 
students. Teachers were generally positive about their students and 
often mentioned the enthusiasm exhibited by those in their classes 
Several teachers specifically commented upon those “aha” moments, or 
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those moments when the “light bulb” came on for specific students. In 
the words of one elementary teacher (Elementary School 1, Teacher 3, 
May 12, 2006), “I love watching children grow and seeing the light turn 
on when they achieve academic goals.” A middle school teacher (Middle 
School, Teacher 2, May 12, 2006) mentioned, “seeing a student’s eyes 
brighten when a concept is fully understood.” A high school teacher (High 
School, Teacher 2, May 12, 2006) weighed in by stating, “I enjoy the daily 
interaction with students. I even enjoy the struggles because it makes me 
smile to see the metaphoric light bulb go on inside their brains.” 

In asimilar vein, teachers in all four buildings frequently mentioned 
their excellent professional colleagues. When reading the comments of 
teachers regarding their co-workers, it was not unusual to see terms 
such as “inspiring, excellent, and fantastic.” 

There were positive comments that were somewhat unique to each 
of the levels surveyed, however. At the elementary level, there seemed to 
be a real appreciation for curriculum guides that had been developed at 
each grade level. Several references were made to the curriculum guides 
in the written comments of the elementary teachers. Illustrative of this 
are the comments of one teacher (Elementary School 1, Teacher 1, May 
12, 2006) who stated, “Curriculum guides for the grade levels are a great 
help to new teachers.” In a similar fashion, an elementary teacher in an- 
other building (Elementary School 2, Teacher 5, May 12,2006) applauded 
the “...definite curriculum guide with a timeline that tells you what to 
teach, and when.” In a related fashion, mention was made of goals that 
made it easier to guide teaching practices, as well as state frameworks 
Another theme enunciated at the elementary level was the amount of 
staff development opportunities made available for staff. 

In a similar fashion to the elementary, the middle school teachers 
also focused upon specific positive themes in their comments. The most 
commonly cited topic was that of flexibility in the area of teaching strate- 
gies. A representative example of this theme can be found in the words 
of a middle school teacher’s (Middle School, Teacher 7, May 12, 2006) 
appreciation for being able to “... use new strategies from a variety of 
sources to enhance instruction.” It was obvious that a number of middle 
school teachers felt a sense of academic freedom, and even encourage- 
ment, in the area of teaching strategies. It was clear that teachers felt 
free to use new strategies from a variety of sources to enhance the cur- 
riculum in their respective areas. Another area in which the middle 
level teachers were more positive than their elementary counterparts 
was in the availability and use of technology as a teaching tool. There 
were multiple positive comments regarding technology among the middle 
school teachers’ comments 
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While a positive regard for students was mentioned at all three 
levels, the level and depth of such comments was remarkably higher at 
the high school level. It was clear that a preponderance of the teachers 
surveyed at the high school level held very positive attitudes about their 
students, in general. Several expressed the joy and pleasure that they 
received by working with these young adults. An excellent example of 
this feeling can be found in the statement of the following high school 
teacher (High School, Teacher 5, May 12, 2008) who stated, “I love the 
students and reaching out to teach them.” Another area somewhat unique 
at the high school level was the concept of working in departments. While 
there are departments at the middle school level, the practice seemed 
to be much more important to teachers at the high school level 

Antithetically, there were certainly negative comments made in 
response to the question pertaining to those things that teachers dis 
liked about their work. The negatives outlined were much more similar 
among the three schools than were the positives. For example, at the 
elementary school, the following common thoughts emerged. In discuss- 
ing the state test required for AYP purposes, one teacher (Elementary 
School 1, Teacher 2, May 12, 2006) lamented, “Testing standards do not 
take into consideration where a child was at the beginning of the year 
They are only concerned with the child’s current grade level.” Another 
common sentiment was that instruction has become much more “test 
driven” and that it is much more difficult to motivate students under 
this type of scenario. Also frequently mentioned was the compacting 
of time available for teaching the curriculum, with the necessity of 
spending time on test preparation always looming. There were multiple 
mentions of pushing aside topics and subjects not covered on the state 
test. One representative example was the following statement made by 
an elementary teacher (Elementary School 2, Teacher 6, May 12, 2006), 
“Most of the day is focused on reading and math, and I have cut out 
a bit of time working with science and social studies.” This statement 
certainly aligns with a major finding of research conducted by the Center 
on Educational Policy (2006), which found that 71% of the elementary 
schools in the 299 districts surveyed had reduced instruction time in 
areas other than reading and mathematics in response to NCLB 

Similar responses were given by middle school teachers. Echoing a 
specific comment mentioned above, one middle school teacher (Middle 
School, Teacher 1, May 12,2006) complained that, “I forgo teaching things 
not directly related to ISAT for fear that I'll use test preparation time.” 
The ISAT (Illinois Standards Achievement Test) is the instrument used 
to determine progress toward achieving AYP at both the elementary 
and middle school level in Illinois. A related sentiment was voiced by 
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another teacher (Middle School, Teacher 5, May 12, 2006) who stated, 
“We have a fast paced curriculum. I feel rushed to teach everything be- 
fore the ISAT testing.” Multiple middle school teachers commented upon 
“teaching to the test.” Expanding upon this statement, another teacher 
(Middle School, Teacher 16, May 12, 2006) went on to say, “Teaching to 
the test, and not so much to the curriculum, means that some interesting 
and fun concepts are left out.” Continuing along this line, teachers also 
decried the diminution of creative and artistic learning opportunities, as 
well as fewer project-oriented assignments. At this level, there was also 
more mention of the issues related to special needs students. Multiple 
teachers stated the need for more support and assistance when deal- 
ing with “resource students.” This common frustration is not unusual, 
or unique, at least in Illinois. In a survey of 63 Illinois school districts 
(Hunt, 2006) that had failed to make AYP for two or more consecutive 
years, it was found that 69.8% of the failures were attributable to the 
subgroup of students with IEPs (Individualized Educational Programs), 
leading to a significant level of frustration in those districts 

Teachers at the high school level voiced many ofthe same lamentations 
as theirelementary and middle school colleagues. Frustration regarding 
the requirement for special needs students to succeed at the same level 
and pace as other students was evidenced by the following statement 
(High School, Teacher 1, May 12, 2006), “Students with handicaps are 
expected to achieve at the exact same rate and level as regular educa- 
tion students.” Also in the special education mode, an educator (High 
School, Teacher 6, May 12, 2006) stated, “I dislike the paperwork. We 
have too much paperwork related to the legalities of IEPs, REI, etc. It 
makes my life crazy.” 

There were multiple comments regarding the types and amounts of 
testing required under NCLB. For example, one teacher (High School, 
Teacher 3, May 12, 2006) addressed the situation with the following 
comment, “We cannot enrich. Everything is judged as to how it applies 
to the test.” In a very similar vein, another high school teacher (High 
School, Teacher 1, May12, 2006) reported, “We cannot go more in depth 
with a subject or remediate. We have a schedule we are to stick to so 
everyone teaching the same class is supposed to be teaching the same 
lesson at the same time.” In Illinois, the high school level test used to 
judge progress toward making AYP is called the Prairie State Achieve- 
ment Examination (PSAE) The ACT examination is now one element 
of the PSAE, as well. Another teacher (High School, Teacher 3, May 12, 
2006) stated, “ACT/PSAE. The way it is handled by the government is 
that all students, even non-college bound, should take the test as college 
bound.” Yet another teacher (High School, Teacher 4, May 12, 2006) 
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stated, “We spend much more class time preparing for the ACT/PSAE.” 
Perhaps the testing sentiment was best summed up by the following 
statement (High School, Teacher 6, May 12, 2006), “I feel like we cater 
to the state tests too much. If I have students in my classes who need 
remediation, I struggle to find time and still cover what I need to do 
State goals and tests seem to be the driving force, not student needs 
We are losing the things that make learning fun and interesting.” 

The administrative comments, from all four buildings, were fairly 
similar to one another, and not that different from the thoughts voiced 
by the teachers in the four buildings. Each ofthe administrators, in some 
fashion, talked about the positive elements of working with the teaching 
staff. At the high school level, however, an administrator (High School, 
Administrator 1, May 12, 2006) stated the need to tackle the following 
goal, which was, “Increase the belief of staff that all students can learn, 
if taught.” 


Discussion 


The educators’ comments elicited via the surveys in this pilot study 
represented a blend of optimism and pessimism. It was clear that many 
of the respondents were committed to their students in this low-income, 
high minority, urban school district. Positive comments were made by 
teachers at all four schools surveyed. As one elementary teacher pro- 
claimed (Elementary School 2, Teacher 4, May 12, 2006), “I like the sup- 
port of my principal, and other teachers.” In a more expansive comment, 
another elementary teacher (Elementary School 2, Teacher 6, May 12, 
2006) stated, “I like that we get in-district training on how and what to 
teach so that our students can be successful on the ISAT and local test 
We just had training on writing because writing is coming back to the 
test.” This positive attitude was not confined to the elementary level. A 
middle school teacher (Middle School, Teacher 13, May 12, 2006) was 
happy about “...support from teachers and administrators.” In a some- 
what common sentiment, a high school teacher (High School, Teacher 5, 
May 12, 2006) shared, “I love the people I work with. They inspire me.” 
It was evident that the teachers were collegial in nature and typically 
held their teaching peers in high regard 

Antithetically, a number of common negative threads emerged in 
this pilot study. Teachers were frustrated, at all levels, by what they 
perceived to be the unfairness of holding special needs students to the 
same criteria as regular education students, both in terms of academic 
levels ofachievement as well as the timeframe in which special education 
youngsters were expected to meet standards. Another common theme 
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was the amount of time that teachers felt compelled to devote to the 
NCLB testing process. Specifically, educators were miffed by the time 
allocated to the testing and the entire test preparation process. Teach- 
ers clearly indicated that the increasing amount of time devoted to the 
testing processes had led to a decrease in the amount of time devoted 
to hands-on activities as well as the amount of time spent in non-tested 
subject areas. In the words of a middle school teacher (Middle School, 
Teacher 1, May 12, 2006), “We do not give our students any creative or 
artistic learning opportunities.” 

In summary, the responses were replete with comments regarding 
the impact of NCLB on the working conditions and job satisfaction of 
educators. Teachers in all four schools made multiple comments regard- 
ing the pressure of testing. A high school teacher (High School, Teacher 
8, May 12, 2006) vocalized an underlying fear held by many teachers 
by stating, “We are constantly threatened by a state takeover because 
of the performance of our students on one test.” The pressure to hurry 
instruction and to truncate non-tested curricula was also frequently 
cited as a drag upon teacher job satisfaction. The educational challenges 
faced by struggling students also translated into a dampening of the 
enthusiasm of the professional educators in the district 


Present and Future Implications 


One of the purposes of this study has been to attempt to place a 
human face on the struggles being faced by educators dealing with 
NCLB in urban school districts. Essentially, by sharing the voices of 
educators on the front lines of the NCLB battle, a picture of some of the 
unintended consequences of this piece of legislation begins to emerge 
While the teachers surveyed in this pilot project retain some degree of 
enthusiasm and optimism, both seem to be fading rapidly. One clear 
question for future research is whether the teachers in the urban district 
studied constitute an anomaly, or do they represent the norm among 
those urban districts facing AYP challenges? Are teachers in other 
urban districts frustrated by the amount of time devoted to the testing 
issues required by NCLB? Do they share the same sense of unfairness 
pertaining to the treatment of special needs students as they attempt 
to meet increasingly rigorous standards, all within rigid and prescribed 
timelines? Do significant numbers of urban teachers in other locations 
throughout Ilinois, and nationally, believe that their control over the 
scope and depth of curricular decision-making is beginning to move 
beyond their grasp? 

Anecdotal evidence gathered by the authors of this article by ques- 
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tioning urban teachers and administrators in the graduate education 
classes that they teach would indicate that the answers to the above 
questions are all affirmative. The conditions of poverty, the work condi- 
tions in urban schools, and the need to maintain the spirit of teachers 
and administrators in such settings seems to be particularly acute 
Accepting the premise that urban educators are faced with unique cir- 
cumstances; the larger question becomes what are the implications for 
future educational practice in urban districts? 

The United States is in imminent danger of truly becoming atwo-class 
society. If our urban schools are not rescued and revitalized, this is an 
almost acertainty. Ratherthan punishing struggling urban schools with 
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increasingly severe sanctions, the federal government should be seeking 
ways to guarantee the success of these institutions. If the narrowing of 
curriculum and the reduction in focus in non-tested areas is leading to 


increases in mathematics and reading scores, is that a good trade-off for 
our urban schools? Do such approaches truly lead to improved schools, 
or does this tactic simply improve the test scores of “bubble kids” with 
some chance of eventually meeting prescribed standards, while ignoring 
the needs those struggling the most academically? 

A first step in improving urban schools will be to ensure that the very 
best teachers and administrators are assigned to those schools. This will 
require both vision and resources. It will take leadership on a national 
level that is committed to the concept of a public system of education, and 
an understanding that the only way to prevent a two-class society is to 
reinvigorate the public school system. It will require a reversal in the cur- 
rent practice of sending our newest and least prepared teachers into urban 
settings. It will demand an elimination of the view that urban schools are 
only a stepping stones to better jobs in more desirable suburban settings 
Frankly, it will require a national effort of the same scale as the Elemen- 
tary and Secondary Education Act, the Peace Corps, or the space program 
Anything less will just be another band-aid on a festering wound 

This revised approach will require additional resources, or at least a 
redistribution of resources. The highest pay must be reserved for those 
educators willing and prepared to face the special requirements of work- 
ing in urban settings. These pay differentials must be significant, with 
bonuses for excellent performance. There are a limited number of very 
successful urban school districts whose students are achieving academic 
success. Universities must work in concert with these successful urban 
school districts to prepare candidates to work successfully in urban set- 
tings. The same consortia must also devise staff development programs 
that will enable practicing teachers and administrators to successfully 
step into urban school settings 
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In previously cited research by Hunt (2006), it was found that all 
types of school districts in Illinois were struggling with AYP issues 
However, the issues are much more acute in urban schools, both in I- 
linois and nationally. NCLB was instituted because it was clear that the 
educational establishment had been ignoring a number of the subgroups 
in our society; the types of subgroups typically found in urban schools 
While NCLB may have initially been well-intentioned, it has lost its focus 
through legislative rule-making and state-by-state implementation. At 
the current time, the No Child Left Behind Act is up for congressional 
reauthorization. The conditions which brought about NCLB still exist 
Whether a reauthorization of NCLB without major structural changes 
can effectuate the improvements needed in the nation’s urban schools 
is, at best, doubtful. It is ironic that twenty-five years after the release 
of A Nation at Risk, our country is at greater educational risk than at 
any time in its history 
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The whole idea of the journey is basic to humanity.../but/ the really 


significant journey is the interior journey. (DeWaal, 1998 


Prevalent in both archetypal and religious literature, the journey 
motif weaves its way through tales of human growth—stories which 
grapple with the processes of how people come to be and to know. Such 
images of identity formation and knowledge construction hold significant 
implications for the field of education. As Huebner (1993) suggests, “the 
question educators need to ask is not how people learn and develop, but 
what gets in the way of the great journey—the journey ofthe self or soul.” 
Huebner is not saying that knowledge of human development is without 
importance, but instead he is asking educational scholars to be willing 
to look at knowledge construction through a more contextualized and 
holistic lens—to risk an exploration of students’ journeys from alterna- 
tive standpoints. His statement demands much from the educational 
community, in that it calls for an enormous paradigm shift 

Accustomed to a cultural environment with a reductionist tendency 
to describe education in terms of attaining and measuring de-contextual- 
ized skills, the journey metaphor requires us to look at learning through 
a “new” lens, in which knowing becomes something that is inextricably 
linked to our unfolding life contexts. Exploring the problems and possibili- 
ties inherent to such a paradigm shift makes it necessary for educators 
to revisit questions regarding the nature of educational research. What 
does education “as a means of caring for the journey” look like? And in 
what ways might it be implemented within pedagogy and research? 





Novel Identities 





In our own lives, we have discovered that examining specific life sto- 
ries—both on an individual basis and communally with students—often 
provides important clues concerning the ways in which people learn, in 


which they have traveled through obstacles within their unique journeys 


of “the self or soul.” In particular, narrative examinations have proved 
helpful at a multiplicity of levels in terms of exploring the identity for- 
mation and knowledge construction of forgotten or marginalized people 
As Pinar (1993) explains 


We are what we know. We are, however, also what we do not know. If 
what we know about ourselves—our history, our culture, our national 
identity—is deformed by absences, denials, incompleteness, then our 


identity—both as individuals and as Americans is fragmented.. (p. 61 


When viewed from this standpoint, locating forgotten journeys 
moves beyond an act of altruism or of social justice (as important as 
such motivations are) to one of educational necessity. When another's 
story is missing from collective American lore, then my own story—both 
individually and communally—is also incomplete 

If examining life journeys is regarded as a necessary part of educa- 
tional scholarship, then it follows that pervasive assumptions concerning 
which narrative formats are appropriate sources for educational research 
should be re-examined and replaced by more expansive notions (Gilbert, 
1994). It also follows that as researchers seek new narrative spaces 
from which to explore and uncover marginalized journeys and ways of 
knowing, that we must also seek narrative sources that provide us with 
potential guideposts or mentoring clues for locating “new” ideas with 
the potential to inform current curriculum theory. One such neglected, 
yet promising narrative research genre for the education field is that of 
19'"-century American women’s novels 

Therefore, our purposes for writing this paper are two-fold. Firstly, 
we will demonstrate the viability of exploring a “new” source for cur- 
riculum studies research, that of 19''-century women’s novels. And we 
will do so, for the most part, through the context of the now marginal- 
ized, but once highly acclaimed 19''-century novelist, Catharine Maria 
Sedgwick. Secondly, it is our purpose to describe some of the specific 
contributions that Sedgwick’s life and most popular novel, Hope Leslie, 
or Early Times in the Massachusetts (Sedgwick, 1827), can offer to the 
field of curriculum studies. In particular, we will demonstrate how she 
used her novel as a creative space from which to mentor herself and oth- 
ers towards constructing life journeys that both exhibited and promoted 
the construction of counter cultural knowledge 

Due to the fact that we will contextualize the majority of our dis- 
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cussion within Sedgwick’s life and novel, Hope Leslie, we will provide 
a short biography of Sedgwick’s life. Following this description, we will 
utilize the specificity of Sedgwick’s life and novel as a framework from 
which to discuss the notion that many 19'"-century women writers used 
the novel format as a vehicle for “safely” voicing their views on culture 
and education and for unpacking alternative life journey patterns. A 
discussion demonstrating how she used her novel as a creative space from 
which to mentor herself and others towards constructing life journeys 
and views towards counter cultural knowledge construction will follow 
In addition, we will tease out her views (or potential curriculum theory) 
concerning the roles that the imagination and sacrificial love can play 
within knowledge construction and her use of the imagination to diffuse 
false dichotomies within human thought and culture. After discussing 
some of Sedgwick’s novel contributions to the field of curriculum studies, 
we will explore some of the ways in which ideas drawn from Hope Lesli« 
can inform today’s schooling contexts. However, we will first provide an 
overview of the methodology we employed within this research 


Methodology 


The lens through which we gathered and analyzed data from 
Sedgwick’s novel was built around Sally’s (author one) understanding 
of a narrative strategy that was utilized by many 19''-century women 
writers. In Palimpsest: (Re/Reading Women’s Lives, Jacobs, Munro, & 
Adams (1995) label and describe this once pervasive strategy through 
their construction of a metaphor, palimpsest, which is a term they 
borrow from art and literary history. An understanding of the literal 
meaning of palimpsest provides insight regarding a way that many early 
women writers explored and expressed their conflicted identities and 
ways of knowing. Palimpsest was known as a wax covered manuscript 
page that has been written on, scraped off, and written on again (Mer- 
riam-Webster, 2001). Although surface level words are clearly evident 
to readers, there remain behind those words the faint indentations of 
the scraped, original words. A type of “double voicedness” is present; a 
call to literally “read between the lines” can be heard. If audiences (or 
researchers) are to benefit fromacreator’s multi-dimensional “narrative,” 
then they must be ready to look closely for “indentations.” Palimpsest 
as a metaphor, then, serves as a potentially helpful tool for locating 
curriculum and cultural theory within 19-century women’s novels that 
would otherwise be simply scraped away 

In addition to incorporating the metaphorical palimpsest into our 
investigative lens, our views were also informed by a large body of 
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literary theory pointing to both women fiction writers’ common use of 
this “double voiced” narrative strategy and to the ways, in which their 
cultural perceptions tended to differ from their male counterparts 
(Dobson, 1986; Gould, 1994; Kalayjian, 1993; Madison, 1993; Pratt, 
1981; Warren, 1984). Merging ethnographic approaches with reader 
response theory (Rosenblatt, 1978; Holland, 1975), we gathered clues 
to Sedgwick’s educational viewpoints through several close readings 
of Hope Leslie. The themes that emerged from Hope Leslie were con 
structed through a grounded theory approach (Strauss, & Corbin, 1994) 
and triangulated with historical and literary data gathered by two 
key Sedgwick biographers: Mary Kelly (1993) and E. H. Foster (1974 
Understandings drawn from feminist literary and social theorists such 
as Joanne Dobson (1986), Joanne Frye (1986), Leigh Gilmore (1995), 
and Petra Munro (1998) regarding the ways, in which women approach 
constructing novels and life narratives were also used to test recurring 
themes and our subsequent interpretations 

Overall questions guiding our exploration of Hope Leslie involved 
the following 


¢ What implications can be drawn from Sedgwick’s life and 
historical novel Hope Leslie in terms of informing curriculum? 


¢ What does the now marginalized Sedgwick’s use of the novel 
format for curricular theorizing imply about the use of alterna- 
tive narrative sources for current research purposes? 


Nothing New under the Sun 


That potentially useful curriculum theory would be encapsulated 
within unconventional niches such as a historical novel should not be sur- 
prising. Clues gathered from historical patterns offer today’s educational 
researchers’ guideposts—a type of mentoring—for uncovering lost voices 
and knowledge. Historically, groups that have not been able to express 
their views about culture, education, or identity directly, have constructed 
more indirect routes to voice their life knowledge. Therefore, curriculum 
study researchers must be willing to look for and to listen to educational 
theory in less traditional or “unorthodox” places. While increased at- 
tention to uncovering forgotten journeys within content areas such as 
language arts and social studies is promoted by many teacher educators 
for their pre-service teachers, there has been a pervasive neglect among 
generalists and within curriculum studies programs in terms of listening 
for the forgotten voices of curriculum theorists in those unexpected and 
unconventional places where they just might be found 
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Searching for overlooked life narratives and ideas in unconventional 
places is not new. The history of the underground railroad, of World War 
II, and countless other oppressive sites contain narratives of oppressed 
people who used art, coded messages, music, and other non-verbal 
communications to testify to the truth of what they were experiencing, 
the life knowledge of which they were then becoming aware (Simon & 
Eppert, 1996). It was, however, always for those who had “ears to hear” 
and “eyes to see” (Ann Trousdale, personal communication, August, 
2000). For those lacking in connection, interest, or expectancy, such 
unconventional communications were lost 

Striking, albeit less recognized, similarities exist within historical 
women’s literature, in that it has been little valued as a venue for un- 
covering overlooked curriculuny/cultural theory 


Biographical Lines: 
19"-Century American Cultural Contexts 
and Catharine Sedgwick’s Background 


Cultural Contexts 

However, before establishing why and in what ways 19"-century 
American women writers—and Sedgwick in particular—used the novel 
format as a means for communicating their ideas about education and 
culture, it is necessary to provide a brief review of Sedgwick’s (December 
28, 1789 to July 31, 1867) cultural context and personal background 
The early and mid-19'"-century was a time when the United States 
was desperately trying to establish a unique culture, independent of 
European conventions. Scholars and the popular press alike sought to 
generate sustaining American myths for the young and experimental 
republic. As many Americans attributed almost mystical qualities to 
their emerging culture and the American landscape, the world watched 
with a critical eye (Lewis, 1955; Warren, 1984) 

In 1820 the British critic Sidney Smith queried “In the four corners 
of the globe, who reads an American book?” (Kelley, 1993). Less than 
a decade later, four American authors were heralded internationally 
Bryant, Cooper, Irving, and Sedgwick (Kelley, 1995). And after the 
successful introduction of Hope Leslie in 1827, The American Ladies 
Magazine declared “a hundred years hence, when other and gifted 
competitors have crowded into the field, our country will still be proud 
of her name” (Kelly, 1987). Sedgwick’s life and work were clearly influ- 
ential to the growth of American literature; however, unlike her three 
male contemporaries’ cultural visions, her representations of diver 
American journeys have long been forgotten. In contrast to canonized 
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portrayals of American culture that celebrate rugged individualism, 
Westward expansion, and White male leadership,' Sedgwick’s hope for 
the United States involved community inter-dependence, interracial 
collaboration, and both female and male leadership 

Although puzzling, it is perhaps less surprising that the once in 
ternationally-renowned Sedgwick should have been forgotten, than it 
is that an upper class woman coming of age in Jacksonian America 
should have had such alternative cultural and political views. However 
in her emphasis on honoring diverse voices and collaboration, Sedgwick 
was not alone “secondary characters in the drama of the American 
individualist,” women constituted what Warren (1984) describes as a 
distinct culture, a culture separate from the national culture. They were 
a part of, but apart from, the competitive world of business and industry 
and the adventure of Jacksonian individualism (p. 8) 


Separate Spheres 

The increased popularity of a “separate spheres” ideology, which 
taught that women and men were naturally suited for different domains 
of influence, also contributed to the development of a distinct women’s 
culture. Women were to influence moral and domestic matters within the 
home, while men were charged with the economic and political concerns 
of the public sphere; for “true women”—cr so the story went—should be 
happy to keep the home pure for the benefit of “toil worn” men 

Nineteenth-century women often lived paradoxical lives, in which 
community was forged from exile. Separated from the power and benefits 
of the public domain, women formed their own culture based on experi- 
ences that they shared in common (Warren, 1984). Therefore, it is no 
wonder that the cultural visions and personal journeys encapsulated 
within their novels should differ from the canonical picture of rugged 
individualism and exclusive white male leadership that is still promoted 
as the quintessential American experience within today’s classrooms 
Relational identity formation and community cooperation were empha- 
sized as key characteristics of a healthy American cultural identity 


A Life Informed by Multiple Storylines 

For Sedgwick, an acknowledgement of the importance of community 
also included interracial collaboration. Within Hope Leslie, not only are 
two of her three female protagonists Pequod women, but Sedgwick also 
re-christens the accepted puritanical account of the “Pequod War” as 
“the Massacre at Mystic,” and describes what happened when a Puritan 
group annihilated all the women and children within a Pequod com- 
munity when the warriors were absent from their village. Sedgwick ac- 
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complishes this through the voice of her character, Magawisca, a young 
Pequod Woman. In addition, she also portrays the only happy interracial 
marriage within 19'"-century American Literature. What was it about 
Sedgwick’s life experiences—her education—that equipped her to arrive 
at the conviction that the active inclusion of diverse perspectives and 
storylines are necessary for the identity formation of both individuals 
and nations? Relationship seems to have been key 


Mumbet: Relationship as key to Sedgwick’s Education 

It is likely that Catharine’s close relationship with Elizabeth Free 
man, often known in historical references as “Mumbet,” also contributed 
to her conviction regarding the importance of recognizing the reality that 
diverse voices were woven into the fabric of American culture. Freeman 
was formerly enslaved by one of Catharine’s father’s associates, John 
Ashley. In 1781, after being hit on the head with a shovel by Ashley’s 
wife, Alice, Elizabeth appealed to Theodore Sedgwick (a renowned law- 
yer) for her release from slavery. She had listened to discussions of the 
Declaration of Independence at a town meeting in Sheffield, Massachu- 
setts, and she had overheard similar conversations among Sedgwick, 
Ashley, and their political associates. From this information, Freeman 
drew the conclusion that her slavery was unlawful. Theodore Sedgwick 
took up her case, and in 1783 they won, which resulted in Massachusetts 
becoming the first state to outlaw slavery 

Freeman then became employed within the Sedgwick home. As 
Catharine’s mother, Pamela Sedgwick, was often bedridden with de- 
pression and related illnesses, and her father was frequently away on 
government business, the strong-willed and judicious Elizabeth became 
Catharine’s mother figure and strongest female example 


A Patriarchal Survivalist: Re-shaping Cultural “Norms” 
Catharine’s inclusive and egalitarian views were, however, much 
more than her conservative family had intended when they promoted her 
education and taught her to value the new republic. Her mother Pamela 
was descended from a highly elite social group sometimes referred to as 
“the River gods,” and while her father Theodore’s family was not as highly 
placed, he managed to become the Speaker of the House under George 
Washington and a Massachusetts Supreme Court Judge. As the daughter 
of a leading family, it was considered desirable for Catharine to receive a 
much better education than the vast majority of American women since 
it was assumed that she would one day step into the role of acting as a 
suitable wife for an educated and hopefully influential gentleman 
While dutiful towards and concerned about her family’s values, 
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Catharine apparently developed other ideas. In a time when nine out 
of ten American women married, she chose to remain single through- 
out her life. Even as a child she expressed displeasure over the limited 
expectations placed on women, in that she once wrote that within the 
confines of the many girls’ schools and academies that she attended, 
her mind “was not weakened by too much study” (Kelley, 1987). It was 
within her family home that she received her “only education.” 

When her father was present, she would join him and her brothers 
each evening for readings, which were followed by lively discussions. In 
addition, her father encouraged her to make in-depth, independent reading 
time, a daily priority. Like many ofher female contemporaries, Catharine 
longed to influence her culture in a direct manner. However, rather than 
risk familial and social censure (and for some women economic depriva- 
tion), she, like many other 19*"-century American women, embraced her 
culture’s limitations for the purpose of reshaping them (Tyler, 2001) 

Based upon Warren’s (1984) observation that 19"-century women 
often lived paradoxical lives, in which community was forged from ex 
ile, it should not be surprising that within such a cultural climate, the 
journeys of many women would exemplify an ability to creatively handle 
contradictions. For example, in keeping with the socially pervasive 
“separate spheres” emphasis, Sedgwick claimed to fully embrace the 
“limited” domestic realm relegated to women, but she and others did 
so to expand their gender’s influence. Reform-minded women writers 
reasoned that if women were naturally predisposed towards guarding 
the morality of the home, then they were also especially qualified to 
guard the morality of American culture at large 

Therefore, by embracing the culturally common ideal—often called 
“the cult of domesticity’—that women were innately morally superior 
to men and therefore suited to purify their homes, Sedgwick and others 
built a rationale for women’s active involvement in “public” concerns 
that impacted the development of American culture. Sedgwick’s ability 
to re-shape cultural realities for the purpose of creating new possibili- 
ties for herself and her reader informed all of her unique theoretical 
contributions 


The Why and the Wherefore of Novel Spaces 


Novels as Safe Experimental Ground: A Mentoring Site 

While unique in many ways, Sedgwick’s life journey is also para- 
doxically well-suited to act as a type of microcosm of why and in what 
ways many 19"-century women used the novel format as a means to 
construct knowledge, which holds the potential to inform current cultural 
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and curricular theory. One obvious advantage to masking alternative 
ways of knowing and perceiving the world within fiction was that it 
provided women with a socially acceptable—and therefore safe—means 
of contributing to their culture. Whereas, dominant “interpretive frames 
make autobiography knowable as a truth script” (Gilmore, 1995), writing 
viewed entirely as “fiction” is less authoritative and therefore a part of that 
socially acceptable, “homelier” realm to which women were relegated 


Novels as Alternative Journey Patterns: 
Another Mentoring Site for Women 

The argument that 19"°-century women’s novels encapsulate alter- 
native life journeys to which current curriculum scholars would be wise 
to attend, gains additional credence when one considers that women’s 
life narratives have a tendency to to be in opposition to accepted auto- 
biographical literary conventions. Telling their stories within fiction, 
then, enabled women to relate their journeys in ways that were more 
authentically aligned with their experiences of identity and knowledge 
construction. While American male autobiographers (i.e., Benjamin 
Franklin and Ralph Waldo Emerson) presented the self as moving 
towards separation and individuation (Kelley, 1995), women’s life nar- 
ratives have historically tended towards “sanction|ing| connection” 
and “reciprocal commitment.” Although Sedgwick did eventually write 
a type of autobiographical narrative in 1851 at the request of a family 
member,” which she modestly described as “a short, pleasant story” and 
a mere “collection of memories,” her most experimental and socially 
“risky” autobiographical work took place years earlier within the char- 
acters and subplots of a novel, Hope Leslie. In both cases, her identity 
formation and knowledge construction are portrayed as emerging from 
within the workings of relationships with self. 


Uncovered Theory: 
Multiple Storylines and History as Memory Work 


Reminiscent of the work of present-day narrative theorists, Sedgwick 
recognized the potential power of exposure to multiple perspectives or 
journeys to disrupt negative cultural storylines. In particular, her novel 
demonstrates the suitability and effectiveness of fictional formats—and in 
particular, historical novels—for challenging negative “norms.” Equally 
important, she uses her novel to demonstrate that when paradigms re- 
garding the purposes of history are altered, diverse historical narratives 
heighten their power to inform personal and cultural identity formation 
Insights gleaned from the writing strategies Sedgwick used within her 
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historical novel, Hope Leslie, to scaffold her readers towards engaging 
with “new” historical perspectives are relevant to today’s classrooms, 
in that they suggest that fictional formats are a powerful tool for imple- 
menting education that connects content with students’ lives because 
learning works in concert with their lives. It is an example of education 
that cares for the journey of the self or soul 

Hope Leslie not only provides a record of Sedgwick’s resistance to 
the dominant cultural and historical understandings of her day, but it is 
also credited by current scholars as containing one of the United States’ 
earliest pieces of revisionist history (Gould, 1994; Kelley, 1995). Written 
during a time when 19" century America was demanding more and more 
of indigenous peoples’ land, Sedgwick’s portrayal of the Pequod Wars as 
a massacre led by Puritans, was a “direct challenge to the morality of 
her] nation” (Kelley, 1995). Present-day narrative theorists such as Pam 
Gilbert (1994) and Jerome Bruner (1986) cite the tenacity with which in- 
dividuals and communities often deny storylines that are in conflict with 
already entrenched cultural values, so it is astonishing that Sedgwick’s 
cultural critique received widespread acceptance, popularity, and critical 
acclaim within 19" century America. One thing that can be learned from 
Sedgwick’s success at communicating her alternative perspective is that 
she did so by creating an environment of safety for her readers 


Concluding Thoughts 


Sedgwick’s life and historical novel Hope Leslie hold the potential 
to inform current curriculum in specifically powerful ways and to imply 
the usefulness of the novel format for current curriculum theorizing 
By providing readers with engaging (both affectively and cognitively) 
contextualized life examples, she potentially equips readers to be bet- 
ter able to recognize and to transcend false dichotomies in caring for 
their own lives 

That Sedgwick’s novel approach to communicating her diverse vision 
won a widespread audience within Jacksonian America implies that a 
greater emphasis on exploring the roles of context and the affect—and 
therefore narrative—-when seeking to diffuse false dichotomies and to 
communicate alternative storylines should be considered 


Notes 


Due to the work of L. A. Fielder (1966), R. W. B. Lewis (1955), and F. O 
Matthiesson (1941), the individualistic male literary protagonist of the 19 
and 20" centuries is regarded as ‘the New American Adam.’ While some novels 
found in the canon do explicitly support this label, for the most part the Adamic 
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tradition is a descriptor constructed by 20"-century scholars to support a proto 
type character as the quintessential American. Ironically, 19"'-century novels 
outside the canon make direct references to the Genesis story for the purpose 
of constructing American protagonists who differ from the extreme individual 
ism now associated with the American Adam tradition. In other words, women 
novelists who are now excluded from the canon supported a New Eve and a 
New Adam tradition much earlier and more explicitly than did those credited 
with the convention. Significantly, writers such as Sedgwick and E. D. E. N 
Southworth incorporated the culturally influential Adam and Eve story in orde1 
to characterize the ideal Americans as interdependent and community oriented 
rather than wholly individualistic 

“Perhaps I might tell a short and pleasant story to my darling Alice,” wrote 
Catharine Maria Sedgwick in an 1851 letter to her namesake niece Kate’s hus 
band, William Minot. Aware ofherextreme modesty, Minot persuaded Sedgwick 
to write her autobiography, not on the basis of her international renown as an 
author, but for the sake of his daughter (and her beloved great niece) Alice 
However, what Sedgwick described as a “short and pleasant,” story and later as 
her “collection of memories,” not only incorporated important historical details 
of social and political growth in antebellum America, but also stepped away 
from the literary traditions of notable male autobiographers (such as Benjamin 
Franklin and Ralph Waldo Emerson) who presented the self as moving towards 
separation and individuation (Kelley, 1993, p.5 
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Introduction 


In a famous and much misunderstood passage in Democracy and 
Education, Dewey (1916/1980) proclaims: "If we are willing to conceive 
education as the process of forming fundamental dispositions, intellectual 
and emotional, toward nature and fellow-men, philosophy may even be 
defined as the general theory of education (338, emphasis in original) 
My article examines some of what he means by this statement 

We know Dewey as the philosopher of reconstruction. His most 
ambitious and overlooked reconstruction is that of Western metaphys- 
ics, which disrupts the entire framework of western thought and is a 
major source of the deep discomfort many have with his philosophy of 
education. I approach Dewey by examining the standard ingredients of 
western metaphysics that he rejects or reconstructs. They are: Fixed 
form or essence (eidos), ultimate origin, foundation, or first principle 
(arche), completion or purpose (telos), the state of completion, perfec- 
tion, or complete actualization (entelecheia), and substance or subject 
(ousia). I will also consider actuality, activity, or function (energeia) and 
potential for change (dynamis) 

Metaphysics seems recondite and remote until we ask such exis- 
tential and educational questions as: What is the ultimate essence of a 
human being? What is the absolute foundation of human development? 
What is the te/os and perfection of a human life? What are the limits of 
human potential? What actualizes human potential and how may we 
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use it to create a better individual and collective destiny? For Dewey, 
there is no fixed and final human essence, no ultimate foundation, no 


perfect telos, and no substantial subject. We have potential for change, 
but not latent potential. In my article, I urge the reader to acknowledge 
the educational inevitability and importance of these metaphysical 


questions, even if you completely reject Dewey’s answers 

The elements of Western metaphysics tend to collapse into each 
other. Frequently substance is the essence that exists as an innate latent 
potential actualized through appropriate activities that allow the being 
to achieve its perfect telos. Many theories of educational development 
are like this. Perhaps the most influential of all is that of Jean Piaget 
In his genetic epistemology, Piaget departs from a foundation of innate 
biological structures that undergo distinct linear stages of development, 
or what he calls “mental embryology,” to achieve the perfect teleological 
actualization of the human essence; that is, a rational animal. Dewey 
completely rejects embryological metaphors of human development along 
with the hidden metaphysics that makes themso plausible. Dewey’s social 
constructivism diverges widely from Piaget’s subjective constructivism 

Dewey separates metaphysical existence from logical essence while in- 
sisting that language joins them. He urges us to avoid three fallacies. First, 
we should shun what Dewey (1925/1981) calls “the philosophic fallacy;” that 
is, the conversion of eventual functions into antecedent existences (p. 35) 
For Dewey, essences, teloi, foundations, substances, and so on are contin- 
gent social constructions of language and logic. Language provides us with 
meanings (e.g., there is a seven foot snake in this room). Logic, what Dewey 
calls the theory of inquiry, determines if we can, in fact warrant linguistic 
meanings as knowledge (hopefully, inquiry will show there are no snakes 
in this room). Dewey believes we get our ontology (essences, including the 
human essence) through the constructive processes of our language and 
logic, not the other way around. The second fallacy Dewey wishes us to 
avoid is “intellectualism,” by which he means the notion that “all experi- 
encing is a mode of knowing, and that all subject-matter, all nature, is, in 
principle, to be reduced and transformed till it is defined in terms identical 
with the characteristics presented by refined objects of science as such” (p 
28). Piaget’s emphasis on logicomathematical psychological systems falls 
into this fallacy. For Dewey, all inquiry begins with immediate, qualitative 
experiences. We have and feel existence before we know it while much of 
it we will never name much less know. The last fallacy is dualism; Dewey 
rejects not only the mind versus matter dualism, but also the knowerversus 
known, the self versus society, and the culture versus nature dualisms. We 
are participants in existence, not spectators. Piaget’s Kantian influenced 
experimental epistemology is subtly dualistic 
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Ultimately, Dewey (1928/1984a) thinks “the social” is “The Inclusive 
Philosophic Idea” and not metaphysics; hence the importance of educa 
tion. All meanings, including all statements of essences, relatively stable 
foundations, purposes, actualizations, substances, the actual, and the 
possible are social. Dewey drains the swamp of metaphysics into the 
basin of socially constructed linguistic meanings and logical essences 
drawn from ordered discourse 

For Dewey, metaphysics is last philosophy not first philosophy; it 
is a product of language and inquiry. His so-called “generic traits of 
existence” are what all human inquiries, all domains of social practice, 
contingently turn out to have in common. These various inquiries include 
education, carpentry, engineering, jurisprudence, and such. He thinks 
every domain of inquiry struggles to render those aspects of events that 
sustain human existence “relatively stable” over the “precarious” events 
that do not. He also thinks all inquiries disclose the generic traits of 
interaction, diversity, and change. If there are generic traits common to 
every domain of inquiry then knowledge of them allows philosophy to 
become “a messenger, a liaison officer, making reciprocally intelligible 
voices speaking provincial tongues, and thereby enlarging as well as 
rectifying the meanings with which they are charged” ( Dewey, 1925/1981, 
306).° Dewey conceived philosophy etymologically as a friend of wisdom, 
where wisdom lies beyond knowledge alone. While the various cultural 
domains of knowledge are useful, it is a philosophical question to ask 
if they are good. My paper only examines the three generic traits of 
interaction, diversity, and change 


Dewey’s Reconstruction of Western Metaphysics 


Ralph Sleeper (1986) remarks that Dewey clearly distinguished “the 
theory of inquiry and the theory of existence, as well as the theory of 
language that links them” (p. 6). “The subject-matter of metaphysics,” 
notes Sleeper, “is existence” (111). The subject matter of logic is essences 
and identities. Dewey (1925/1981) clearly stated that “there is a natural 
bridge that joins the gap between existence and essence; namely commu- 
nication, language, discourse” (p. 133). Meanings, true or false, mediate 
between immediate existence, and the refined essences of inquiry. Here 
is how Dewey describes the relation between existence and essence 


Essence is but a pronounced instance of |linguistic| meaning; to be 
partial, and to assign a meaning to a thing as the meaning is but to 
evince human subjection to bias Essence is never existence, and 
yet it is the [logical] essence, the distilled import of existence its 
intellectual voucher ”(p. 144) 
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Jean Paul Sartre thought existence preceded essence only for human 
beings. For Dewey, the distinction includes all being, although only 
linguistic beings can bridge the gap. The educational implications are 
as profound as they are difficult to ponder 

In his Logic, Dewey (1938/1986) writes: “The name objects will be 
reserved for subject-matter so far as it has been produced and ordered in 
settled form by means of inquiry; proleptically, objects are the objectives 
of inquiry” (p. 122). Dewey transfers the functions normally associated 
with metaphysics and ontotheology to inquiry. For him, the existential 
task is to create a cosmos from chaos by transforming indeterminate 
situations in ways that promote long-term prosperity. Directing the 
course of events is the office of inquiry. I would like to add that what 
Dewey says here about the construction of objects by inquiry extends 
to the construction of social objects (e.g., persons) in the social and edu- 
cational sciences as well as the humanities 

In “The Influence of Darwinism on Philosophy,* Dewey (1909/1977 
boldly declares 


The conception that had reigned in the philosophy of nature and 
knowledge for two thousand years rested on the assumption of the 
superiority of the fixed and final In laying hands upon the sacred 
ark of absolute permanency, in treating forms that had been regarded 
as types of fixity and perfection as originating and passing away, the 
Origin of Species introduced a mode of thinking that in the end was 
bound to transform the logic of knowledge, and hence the treatment of 


) 


morals, politics and religion. (p. 3 


Dewey might well have added metaphysics and education. Traditional 
metaphysics often places ultimate ontology beyond time, chance, and 
change. Dewey converts the primary subject matter of ontological 
metaphysics into the subject matter of inquiry. Essences, including the 
human essence, are constructed products of inquiry and not anteced- 
ent existences into whose immediate presence it is the task of inquiry, 
including educational inquiry, to conduct us 
A species is the ultimate ontological subject of evolutionary theory 

Dewey did for all essences what Darwin did for species. He declares, “The 
conception of ewoc, species, a fixed form and final cause, was the central 
principle of knowledge as well as of nature. Upon it rested the logic of 
science” (p. 6). After Darwin, Dewey (1920/1982) insists, “natural science 


is forced by its own development to abandon the assumption of fixity 
and to recognize that what for it is actually ‘universal’ is process z 
(p. 260). A species is an eidos. Dewey (1909/1977) recognizes that often 
eidos is determined by te/os in traditional metaphysics when he states 
that “the classic notion of species carried with it the idea of purpose” (p 
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8). Those in education that embrace Dewey’s notion of reconstruction 
do not always understand the depth from whence it comes 

Estimates are that 99% ofall species that have ever existed are now 
extinct.’ Dewey's realizes that what holds for biological essences also 
hold for logical essences, and for that matter, the human essence. Dewey 
(1925/1981) insists that “even the solid earth mountains, the emblems of 
constancy, appear and disappear like the clouds Athing may endure 
secula seculorum and yet not be everlasting; it will crumble before the 
gnawing tooth of time, as it exceeds a certain measure. Every existence 
is an event” (p. 63). Dewey’s reconstruction of eidos as forms (objects, 


logical principles, etc.) constructed as a consequence of inquiry renders 


it not only temporal and contingent, it also removes it from the domain 
of traditional metaphysics 

Existence for Dewey is an event. There is nothing fixed and final in 
a Darwinian universe. In Dewey’s philosophy “nature is viewed as con- 
sisting of events rather than substances, it is characterized by histories 

Consequently, it is natural for genuine initiations and consumma- 
tions to occur in experience” (pp. 5-6). For him, existence, the subject 
matter of metaphysics, is an event of events; it is about processes, not 
ultimate substances (ousia). There are no absolute origins or foundations 
(arche) and no fixed and final ends (telos, entelecheia). Dewey's Darwin- 
ian intuition is that everything, existences, and their distilled import 
essences, is in flux, everything changes; whatever is constructed will 
someday be either intellectually deconstructed or physically destroyed 
Human development is an event from conception, birth, infancy, child- 
hood, adolescence, maturity, and death. The task of the educator is to 
organize and structure activities (orgnanism-environment interactions ) 
that extract the most growth possible. Even the decision to bound the 
event of life between conception as the ultimate origin and death as the 
final telos is arbitrary.' There is no ultimate origin or predetermined 
fixed end to human development; someday another species may praise 
our efforts even after we are extinct, just as we should praise those 
proto-hominids who shifted entirely to bipedal terrestrial living thereby 
freeing their hands for tool making and child care 

Dewey may have derived his thinking about essences from William 
James who rejects any notion of permanent fixed essence; for him there 
are only practical purposes. James (1890/1950) insists 


T /he only meaning of essence is teleological, and that classification and 
conc eption are purely tele ologic al weapons of the mind. The essence of a 
thing is that one of its properties which is so important for my interests 
that in comparison with it I may neglect the rest. (p. 335 
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Dewey’s Metaphysics and Theory of Education 


Although Dewey was less of a subjectivist than was James, one can still 
see that reinterpreting the purposes (values, theories, etc.) for which 
they were initially constructed can deconstruct any scheme of essences 
There is a telos to pragmatic essences, but it is practical, temporal, and 
contingent, not metaphysical, atemporal, and necessary. Similarly, we 
practically create the human essence; we do not discover it 

Strangely, James continued to comprehend necessity and causa- 
tion as metaphysical. Dewey does for them what James did for es 
sences. Sleeper (1986) states “The explanation has not so much been 
‘discovered’ as ‘produced’ by the process of inquiry. The character of 
‘necessity, therefore, is ‘purely teleological’ and contingent” (p. 37). For 
Dewey (1893/1971), both contingency and necessity are moments in the 
continuously constructive movement of inquiry 


Contingent and necessary are thus the correlative aspects of one and 
the same fact Contingency referring to the separation of means 
from end necessity being the reference of means to an end which 
has still to be got. Necessary means needed; contingency means no 
longer required--because already enjoyed. (p. 29 


Dewey understands necessity “only with reference to the development of 
\logical| judgment, not with reference to objective things or events” (p 
19). Expanding on James’s treatment of essences, Dewey comprehends 
necessity as a logical and not an ontological concept. Necessary laws are 
dependent on the inquirer’s purposes (i.e., they are theory and value-laden) 
and, therefore, are endlessly subject to reconstruction and, sometimes, 
even elimination. The necessary stages of development are Piaget's logical, 
and I believe cultural, construction and not an ontological necessity 

Dewey includes causation in his analysis ofnecessity: “We call it‘means 
and ends’ when we set up a result to be reached in the future we call 
it ‘cause and effect’ when the ‘result’ is given and the search for means is 
a regressive one” (p. 36). Again, he affirms “the supreme importance of 
our practical interests” (p. 36). As with formal essences (eidos) and neces- 
sity (part of the arche for many), Dewey assimilates causation (including 
energeia, entelecheia, or telos) to logic not metaphysics. Dewey transforms 
metaphysics into language and logic, and along the way shows us that 
we should be wary of necessary causal laws, including educational laws, 
that claim to be good for all people in all places at all times 

In the following passage, Dewey (1909/1977) urges us to abandon the 
search for ultimate origins and endings: “Philosophy forswears inquiry 
after absolute origins and absolute finalities in order to explore specific 
values and the specific conditions that generate them” (p. 10). There is 
no ultimate cosmic beginning or indubitable epistemological foundation 
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(arche) or fixed and final ending (te/os) in Dewey’s naturalistic Darwin 
ian world. Origins and entelecheia are only comprehensible within the 
context of purposeful inquiry, not metaphysics. I only wish No Child 
Left Behind would realize there are no ultimate fixed and final perfect 
aims for education, only contingent cultural constructions. I would 
argue NCLB finds its practical telos in the culturally contingent “good” 
of refining human resources as standardized, interchangeable parts for 
the global production function 

Dewey rejects the quest for some ultimate “thing” outside our in- 
quiries, what Derrida calls the transcendental signified 


Once admit that the sole verifiable or fruitful object of knowledge is the 
particular set of changes that generate the object of study, together with 
the consequences that then flow from it, and no intelligible question 
can be asked about what, by assumption, lies outside. (p. 11 


Objects of knowledge, essences, necessity, causation, etc., do not exist 
outside the experimental and symbolic operations that construct them 
This is “the direction of the transformation in philosophy to be wrought 
by the Darwinian genetic and experimental logic” (p. 13). Dewey’s 
naturalism refuses to extend itself beyond the contingent products of 
disciplined inquiry conducted for finite human purposes 

Dewey nonetheless emphasizes the importance of the relatively 
stable. This stance permits him to take critical positions more readily 
than postmodernists. Still, every construction is contingent as well as 
falsifiable in a Darwinian universe; hence, every construction is subject 
to deconstruction and reconstruction. Indeed, construction-deconstruc- 
tion (or destruction)-reconstruction is the cycle of learning and growth 
for Dewey. In this process, Dewey, unlike say Jacques Derrida, puts the 
accent on the constructive and reconstructive phase more than the de- 
constructive; keeping our species from extinction is the constant task 


Consequences of Dewey’s Metaphysics for Education 


Since I am an educator, I want to derive educational conclusions 
from Dewey’s metaphysics. That it is possible to do so suggests Dewey’s 
metaphysics is not useless as some think. The nature of human potential 
and its proper development is a critical educational question. Dewey 
completely rejects the notion of “latent” potential; that is the notion 
that there is an inner something that unfolds through linear stages to 
actualize its essence. Dewey’s (1916/1980) theory of developmental relies 
on his critique of western metaphysics 


There is a conception of education which professes to be based upon the 
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idea of development. But it takes back with one hand what it proffers 
with the other. Development is conceived not as continuous growing, 
but as the unfolding of latent powers toward a definite goal. The goal 
is conceived of as completion, perfection. Life at any stage short of at 
tainment of this goal is merely an unfolding toward it. (p. 61) 


Piaget's “mental embryology,” for instance, postulates the unfolding of 
latent potential along an invariant sequence of stages that are the same 
in all cultures and lead to a predetermined, fixed, and final goal 

Dewey retains the notions of potentiality and the actuality, but 
radically reconstructs them within his theory of emergent qualities 
There is no change without the potential for change and such potential 
involves diversity and interaction 


We never apply the term [potentiality] except where there is change or 
a process of becoming Anything changing might be said to exhibit 
potentiality with respect to two facts: first, that the change exhibits 
(in connection with interaction with new elements in its surroundings 
qualities it did not show till it was exposed to them and, secondly, that 
the changes in which these qualities are shown run a certain |devel 
opmental] course. To say that an apple has the potentiality of decay 
does not mean that it has latent within it a causal principle which 
will some time inevitably display itself in producing decay, but that its 
existing changes (in interaction with its surroundings) will take the 
form of decay, if they are exposed or subjected to certain conditions 
not now operating upon them. Potentiality thus implies not merely 
diversity, but a progressively increasing diversification of a specific 
thing in a particular direction. (1915/1979, p. 11 


Hydrogen is combustible while oxygen sustains combustion, yet H,O 
extinguishes fire. This passage portrays interaction among diverse in- 
dividuals as requisite for change and development. Instead of apples, 
let us now speak of human development 

Dewey (1940/1991) insists that any “individual is a temporal career 
whose future cannot be logically deduced from its past” (p. 107). Devel- 
opment involves unpredictable qualitative emergence. He concludes 


When the idea that development is due to some indwelling end which 
tends to control the series of changes passed through is abandoned, 
potentialities must be thought of in terms of consequences of interac 
tions with other things. Hence potentialities cannot be known till after 
the interactions have occurred. There are at a given time unactualized 
potentialities in an individual because and in as far as there are in ex 
istence other things with which it has not as yet interacted. (p. 109) 


This statement about developmental potential and “things” includes hu- 
man potential; it has a particularly important application in a pluralistic 
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democracy. For Dewey, otherness and difference is not merely something 
we should tolerate for the sake of social justice, it is indispensable to 
learning and growth. Dewey declares 


To cooperate by giving differences a chance to show themselves be 
cause of the belief that the expression of difference is not only a right 


of the other persons but is a means |to the end] of enriching one’s own 


life-experience, is inherent in the democratic personal way of life 
1940/1991, p. 229 


This passage is taken from Dewey’s essay, “Creative Democracy—The 
Task Before Us.” For Dewey, pluralistic democracy is all one with his 
tentative metaphysics of diversity, interaction, and change. Diverse 
interactions release creative human potential 

Here is one of the most important questions philosophers of educa 
tion address: What is the aim of education? This is also a metaphysical 
question about the entel/ecneia of human being, of the species essence 
Developmental theories like Piaget’s give the typical post-Enlighten- 
ment answer. We have seen that Dewey dramatically reconstructs the 
notion of potentiality, so we should not be surprised that he gives a 
remarkably original answer to this critical question. Dewey (1916/1980) 
declares: "Since growth is the characteristic of life, education is all one 
with growing; it has no end beyond itself” (p. 58). The aim of education 
is growth and the meaning of life is to make more meaning 

Educational theory, including developmental, pedagogical, and 
curriculum theory, tends to ignore the creative making of meaning in 
student and teacher transactions. A great deal of curriculum theory and 
practice relies heavily on sequential theories of development (Piaget, 
Erickson, Kohlberg, etc. ) and the accompanying notion of developmentally 
appropriate. The danger is that we will coordinate the curriculum with 
an abstract, standardized, linear notion of “age appropriate” in ways 
that ignore the individual child before us with their unique potential, 
passions, and cognitions. It assigns meanings rather than creates them 
as the occasion requires. As Harriet K. Cuffaro (1995) writes, “is it not 
clearer, more accurate, to speak ofhaving a developmental perspective or 
orientation, or being ‘mindful’ of development” (p. 103). Too much teach- 
ing and curriculum is as unseeing as it is mindless. It merely matches a 
formal category of developmental appropriateness with predetermined 
curricular content. The actual child is invisible because unneeded. A 
Deweyan view of development demands moral perception; that is, the 
necessity of perceiving the unique child as a one-time-only event in a 
unique one-time-only situation to which we must respond in terms of 
their unique potential. Determining right response is a matter of the 
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context and dependent on the specific relation between student and 
teacher. It is therefore a moral act. It is also an aesthetic act, because 
the response will require making meaning between student and teacher 
It is a metaphysical act as well, because both student and teacher will 
actualize each other's potential, for growth or, alas, decay. Eventually, 
in teaching as in life, it is more important to be somebody in relation 
ship to others than to know something, however important curriculum 
and pedagogical knowledge may be 

Those genuinely committed to life long learning will agree with Dewey 
“Since in reality there is nothing to which growth is relative same more 
growth, there is nothing to which education is subordinate save more 


education” (p. 56). I think this insight reveals Dewey’s interpretation 


of the universe. For him, we are creative participants whose unique 
and unrepeatable actions, including student and teacher transactions, 
leave an indelible mark on in an unfinished and unfinishable universe 
We are not spectators of a complete or completable cosmos. Existence, 
including human existence, will evolve forever 


Notes 


The author would like to acknowledge the many helpful comments of two 
reviewers 

Recently, I have tried to explicate Dewey’s ground map of generic traits as 
a map of culture; see Garrison '2005). For other work on Dewey’s metaphysics 
see Garrison (1985, 1995, 1999 

See Parker (1992), 57-58 

Those in the West tend to place the origin (the arche) of human develop 
ment at birth 
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Book Review 

Growing a Soul for Social Change: 

Building the Knowledge Base for Social Justice 
Edited by Tonya Huber-Warring 


Reviewed by Eddah M. Matua-Kombo 
St. Cloud State Universit) 


The premise that education can counter injustices in the world is 
what this edited volume reaffirms. Editor Tonya Huber-Warring walks 
us through diverse theoretical and philosophical positions that the 33 
authors featured in this volume articulate to craft a collective narrative 


relevant to enriching social justice education. The 20 featured essays 
highlight unique locations that inform knowledge bases entrenched in 
the theory and practice of education. Despite the uniqueness in expe- 
riences, and indeed theoretical and practical orientations discussed, 


Huber-Warring still manages to coalesce diverse themes to lay out a 
conceptual framework that offers the reader the ingredients and tools 
of growing a soul for social justice 
The book is organized in four parts with five chapters in each part 

The subject headings of each part derive from G. Pritchy Smith’s 15 
Parameters of the Knowledge Bases for Diversity (pp. xii-xiv). The 
selected four parameters of knowledge bases for diversity are used to 
further develop a conceptual framework to understand how they have 
been used to address social justice issues. The benefit is an expanded 
discussion of theory and practice of social justice education as informed 
by the various international authors’ teaching and research experiences 
For each parameter, the editor lays out five chapters to heighten major 
themes supporting the premise of social justice education in context of 
Smith’s knowledge bases for diversity 
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Part I: 
Foundations of Indigenous, International, and Global Education 
Factors that constitute knowledge in indigenous, international and 


global educational settings are discussed. The essays in this section of 
the book identify several pragmatic approaches to building knowledge 
base for social justice, as follows 


¢ Developing the ability of educators to connect local and global 
issues and experiences 


¢ Promoting dialogue to open borders that are traditionally and 
historically closed 


e Encouraging educators to develop courage to create narratives 
of personal experiences 


¢ Promoting scholarship that is informed by how educators center 
self-understanding as the basis of self-awareness 


¢ Utilizing local resources and tapping into indigenous knowledge 


¢ Taking into account the risks associated with Western hege 
mony in the name of international and global education 


The pragmatic approaches to promoting social justice issues discussed 
draw from the authors’ decades of work in diverse educational contexts 
and real-life experiences: diverse religious settings, economically disad- 
vantaged communities, multiracial/multicultural settings, and global 
education. These experiences make the arguments advanced credible 


Part I: 
Principles of Culturally Responsive Teaching 
and Culturally Responsible Curriculum Development 
This section of the book identifies core areas of consideration in en- 
suring culturally responsive teaching and curriculum development. To 
this end, the authors advocate for specific strategies that make teaching 
and learning meaningful to students from diverse cultural backgrounds 
Firstly, educators are urged to adopt interdisciplinary approaches to 
enhance the understanding of democracy as encompassing political, eco- 
nomic, ecological and cultural democracy. It is argued that this holistic 
approach to viewing democracy allows for the recognition of the intersec- 
tion of numerous components that define democracy. Another principle to 
promote culturally inclusive teaching identified speaks to methodological 
approaches deemed appropriate to understanding nuances of language, 
culture, identity and power in researching diversity issues in schooling 
The two methodologies discussed at length are ethnography and 
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cross-cultural narrative inquiry. The research projects referenced re- 
veal the strength of these methodologies in the ways that they present 
lived experiences of culturally diverse students. Moreover, emphasis is 
placed on methodological appropriateness in generating findings that 
inform education policy and practice for culturally inclusive education 
The essay examining the challenges of reading and English composition 
writing among students in Botswana illustrates the need to recognize 
students’ lived experiences and the culturally sensitive responses needed 
English is not the native language and as such students may not readily 
relate to models foreign to their cultural settings. The solution offered 
includes culture-specific strategies that prioritize the modeling of writing 
assignments/topics to reflect students lived experiences. The significance 
of students lived experiences is underscored in the last chapter in this 
section in an essay on international student teaching programs. The 
experiences that students gain from participating in such programs are 
presented as a vehicle for student teachers to connect with cross-cultural 
settings. The added value of this educational experience is highlighted in 
the ways it liberates education rather than domesticates it. Overall, the 
essays are theoretically grounded and benefit immensely fromexpanded 
discussions on cross-cultural research methodologies and culturally 
sensitive classroom strategies 


Part III: 
Sociocultural Identities and Contexts 
of Human Growth and Development 

This section brings together perspectives that operate in multidi- 
mensional ways to define what constitutes the practice of education in 
promoting human growth and development. Generally, the five essays 
identify cultural self-awareness, enhancement of community inclusion, 
leadership identity development, and emotional intelligence as pivotal 
in actualizing foundations for human development. They illuminate 
ways that educators and students can respond to social justice issues 
at community, national, and global levels 

The discussion allows readers to engage with diverse knowledge 
bases that impact the practice of education to facilitate peace and social 
justice. For example, readers are urged to recognize the role of science 
and spirituality as contributing “more loving citizens to the world” (190 
This, to some extent, is contrary to the commonly held view that science 


and spirituality are oppositional. Another intriguing concept discussed 
as a resource for new knowledge is the value of Tribes and its benefits 
for pedagogy. This concept is presented as valuable to enhancing com- 
munity inclusion as opposed to exclusion 
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In my view the authors do a good job of offering suggestions to ad- 
vance human development. Likewise, they identify ways to transfer the 
knowledge bases into actions and practices that work for social justice 
One way proposed is to expand knowledge of students about themselves 
and their identity development in order to become fully aware of issues of 
social justice globally. The responsibility is not solely placed on students 
but also on teachers 

The essay on emotional intelligence in the classroom clearly delin- 
eates specific behaviors |expected of teachers| that contribute to a more 
nurturing educational environment as perceived by students in histori- 
cally disadvantaged school environments. It is revealed that teachers’ 
emotional competence and hidden resources such as their feelings, beliefs, 
perceptive abilities, values and attitudes are regarded as major assets 
in the classroom environment (p. 265) 

The strength of this section lies in the way it does not romanticize the 
foundations of human development. It presents good arguments about 
factors that positively and negatively impact human development. There 
are twoessays that identify drawbacks ofhuman development in impact 
ing social justice. One such drawback is ethical dilemmas encountered 
by students as well as educators. The argument presented advances 
the view that maturity in ethical thinking leads into an awareness of 
life purpose that dictates appropriate decision making taken regarding 
moral actions. The second drawback is discussed in an essay that iden- 
tifies problems that negatively affect human development among girls 
and women in Nigeria. Recommendations offered have implications for 
pragmatic approaches to curriculum development that focus on ensur- 
ing equal access to education by girls and women. Overall, this part of 
the book would do well to have chapter 13 as the last chapter in the 
section given the argument that the author advances about awareness 
and understanding of global interconnectedness. Also, the discussion on 
emotional intelligence would have benefited from an expandeé discus- 
sion on the impact of apartheid on the lives of students and teachers 


Part IV. 
experiential Learning 

This section is comprised of five essays that coalesce diverse experi- 
ences to create a theoretical formation that enhances the understanding of 
experiential knowledge and its impact on teaching-learning. The strength 
of this section lies in its sophisticated look at, and analysis of, the role 
of memory, practical personal knowledge, personal narratives, benefits 
of study abroad programs, service-learning pedagogy, and performative 
pedagogy in creating knowledge that accounts for how teachers and 
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learners come to know. By drawing from theories grounded in various 
historical, cultural, personal, and global contexts, the editor provides a 


convincing way into the process of creating knowledge that fosters the 
growing of a soul for social change. The key terms that emerge from this 
section to give character to experiential education include (a) practical 
personal knowledge, (b) critical self-reflection, (c) global consciousness, 
(d) memory, (e) connecting local and global issues, (f) mobilization for 
action, and (g) participation 

The structure of Growing a Soul for Social Change is accessible. The 
four parts of the book assemble essays that are theoretically grounded 
and contain rich information, knowledge, and tools for educators to foster 
change in the education realm. However, there are two downsides of the 
structure that could interfere with comprehension of the content and flow 
of the sections’ themes. For example, some chapters are too lengthy and 
carry overwhelming data that could easily become information overload 
to some readers. Despite the organizational hitch, Growing a Soul for 
Social Change: Building the Knowledge Base for Social Justice does 
show how educating for social justice can counter injustices in the world 
This book is an important text for students in education, educational 
research, intercultural communication, and human relations courses, 
and those using service-learning pedagogies 
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The Old Fanatic Died Last Week 


J. D. Sabiston 


Orkney University 
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A quiet graveside ceremony marked the end of her seventy-four years 
in the community 

A minister read from The Trick Is to Keep Breathing, quoted the 
twenty-third Psalm, and lowered his head in prayer 

A friend glanced toward the heavens as the body was lowered into 
the ground 

A former student wondered if her long nights were worth the ignoble end 

A companion from the nursing home looked aimlessly at the ground 

A family member dried her eyes as she glanced back a final time 

A stranger stood silently as others walked away 

A former colleague smiled as she thought of her energy, enthusiasm, 
empathy, and courage 


An indifferent few in the common room commented on her final years 
A fusspot demanded, “I want her room after it’s emptied and cleaned 
I should have had it all along.” 


A cynic murmured, “Take everything as far as 'm concerned. I'm glad 
she’s gone. She was too emotional: too open with her tears, too 
generous with her means, too forthright with her views, too 
passionate about her ideals, too tender with the young. But all 
of that was put-on. She never did anything for me.” 
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A housekeeper added, “She was really just a nutcase, someone who 
wanted to create other ‘educated people’—fanatics—to ruin our 
community. I heard people talk about her, but I wasn’t impressed 
She didn’t do anything but mess up the bed and floor. Stank like 
the custodian’s breath.” 

A frequent visitor commented, “She thought she was helping the 
powerless and promoting respect and justice. She tried to excite 
students but was just a bore.” 

A new arrival wondered, “Is she the one who fought with the school 
administration? Didn’t she have any commonsense?” 

A resident questioned, “She used to talk about what she taught and 
how she initiated students into reflection and imagination. Did 
she ever reflect on the fact that we thought she was an idiot?!” 

A grandmother injected, “We need more like her. I trusted her with 
my children and grandchildren. She was interested in them, not 
just earning a salary. She led them to think for themselves and 
care for others.” 


A staffroom filled as educational colleagues shared a break and spoke 
of her final teaching years 

A supervisor observed, “She didn’t listen. Never would accept advice.” 

A director claimed, “You couldn't force her to use the curriculum guides.” 

An administrator exhaled, “She was one of the worst—insubordinate, 
subversive, untamable.” 

An admirer countered, “She cared deeply for her students, profoundly 
for the subjects that she taught. Educationally, she was worth ten 
of our average teachers.” 

A somewhat puzzled trainee observed, “Well, she’s out of everyone’s 
way now. So who cares what she did or didn’t do?” 

A long timer noted, “Thankfully, we replaced her long ago with 
someone who does what she’s told.” 

A friend inserted, “Oh, she wasn’t that bad. If we had let her use her 
mind and gifts, she would have been fine. She'll be remembered 
long after we are forgotten.” 

A retiree added, “Yeah. Kids were prepared to think, discuss, and write 
when they left her courses. How many of us were that successful?” 


iv 


A group of friends reminisced about the passing of an icon 
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A shopkeeper observed, “The obituary didn’t menticn that she had 
ruined the lives of seven million families by requiring that her 
pupils study for her tests and rewrite papers on weekends!” 

A maitre d’ exclaimed, “Or that she expected us to attend parent 
conferences and school meetings!” 

A mother noted, “And that she gave us Fs if we didn’t work with our 
children on their—her—projects!” 

A barman sighed, “I hated it when she’d say, ‘Anyone can get 
pregnant or inject sperm. It takes reflective parents to hatch some 
worthwhile ideas and dispositions in their children.” 

A wag noted, “She should have been more comfortable with ignorance 
and incompetence, especially Doug’s and mine!” 

A police officer remembered, “She did more for Roberto than anyone 
except his marathon coach. I can’t thank her enough.” 

A hairstylist claimed, “If it hadn’t been for her, Letitia wouldn’t have 
gone to university. She'd still be standing on the corner.” 

An car mechanic said, “She helped create in Melanie a sense of pride 
in who she was and whatever she did, not just in the school things.” 


Vv 


A small group paused before returning to their everyday affairs 

An accountant admitted, “She was a pain, but I never doubted that 
she pushed me for my own good. It was.” 

An engineer ruminated, “She’s the only teacher I had who gave me a 
lousy grade. She claimed it was because I was in an academic 
coma and that my essay proved it!” 

A nurse noted, “Her standards were ludicrous. She was too strict, too 
demanding, but I learned a lot and finally graduated.” 

And a barrister confessed, “She was a witch with words, but a wizard 
when it came to getting you to think, question, inquire, and argue.” 

An electrician gushed, “She changed my life by who she was—caring, 
honest, forthright, humble. Never met another teacher who was 
so genuinely selfless.’ 

A chef noted, “She was so much better than “Easy A” MacDumb. Now 
he’s the retiring assistant director of education. Work that one out.” 

A coach whispered, “I often wished she’d stroke my ego and let me 
get on with my game. But that wasn’t her way.” 

A doctor mused, “I remember the time she said I'd end up in the 
cemetery if I didn’t learn that there’s more to life than a snort and 
a quart. But there’s more to teaching than putting students down.” 

A professor chuckled, “I expected her to rise up out of the coffin and 
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say, ‘Scot, argue with me like you would if I were your mother, a 


sister, or a rival. Put more passion, evidence, and reasoning into 


your comments!” 


vi 


A caretaker mumbled, “She was just an old teacher, I guess. She must 
have worked too much and lived too long. And earned too little 
from the looks of that coffin.” 
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